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PREFACE. 



Looking from one point of view, the 
Capital of the north has been, not unjustly, 
styled a " City of Palaces;" from another 
point of view, a " City of Hospitals;" 
while, with universal consent, she has been 
proclaimed " The Modem Athens." In 
another phase we shall now behold her, from 
which point of view we are afraid the fittest 
and most truthful appellation must be — The 
City of Wretchedness. 

Let us suppose that an intelligent stranger 
has been attracted from afar to visit our 
renowned and beautiftd city. On a bright 
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Vlll PEEFACE. 



Bummer day his vessel breasts the dark 
green waves of the estuary of the Forth. 
Everything on which the eye can rest — ^the 
noble bay with its shipping, the river with 
its green and rocky islands, the white 
shelving rocks and surrounding mountains, 
the towers and battlements of the distant 
city, — are gorgeously, nay, surpassingly 
beautiful. Welcomed by some philanthropic 
friend to Dun-Edin's classic shore, he sur- 
veys with wonder and delight the many 
stately and magnificent structures of ex- 
quisite beauly which everywhere greet the 
eye; and, ascending some lofty eminence, 
the " Cily of Palaces," with its spacious 
streets and squares — ^its gardens, its monu- 
ments, its lordly domes and glittering spires, 
lies in surpassing glory and loveliness at his 
feet ; while the wide-spreading bay, hemmed 
in by undulating hills, green and beautiful 
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PREFACE. IX 



to their summits, lies in calm and peaceful 
"beautj beyond. His channing reverie is, 
however, interrupted by an invitation from 
his friend to view the more ancient parts of 
the city; and, descending the Castle-HiU, 
he pursues his way along the Canongates 
and Cowgates, with their dark and dismal 
" wynds "—entering this abode of misery 
and disease, and that hovel of wretchedness 
and crime ; until, sick at heart at these novel 
and hitherto imheard-of sights, and scenes, 
and sounds, he again gratefully breathes the 
fresh air of heaven on his way to the lordly 
mansion of his friend in another quarter of 
the city. 

After partaking of the most sumptuous 
hospitality, we now find him in the gorgeous 
drawing-room, surrounded by the fsiirest and 
loveliest of our land. Bich and exquisite 
music charms his ear ; high intellectual con- 
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PREFACE. 



verse pleases and delights his heart. Still 
his thoughts involuntarily revert to the sad 
scenes he had so lately witnessed. Let us 
suppose, then, he takes advantage of one of 
those pauses which sometimes occur even in 
the most polished circles, and describes with 
truthftd and graphic power the sights and 
scenes he so lately beheld, will it be 
believed that the great majority, if not 
nearly all, of that gay and brilliant throng, 
will listen to his soul-stirring description, as 
if it were some highly coloured tale of the 
dismal sights and scenes of other and distant 
lands? Yet, sad and humiliating as the 
confession undoubtedly is, it is nevertheless 
true, that the great proportion of the upper 
classes of society amongst us are absolutely 
and entirely ignorant that such revolting 
scenes can every day be witnessed in all 
their aggravated heinousness and hideous 
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deformity in the same city in which they 
dwell. 

Accurately to describe the comitless throngs 
— the miserable and wretched victims of in- 
temperance — en massey is simply impossible. 
The grouping, the shading, the colouring, of 
the picture, are alike beyond the artist's 
skill. One, therefore, must be selected from 
the group for the eflfective portraying of 
a class. 

While pondering, however, on the unin- 
viting theme, the Author was forcibly struck 
with the fact, that, while the career of the 
more degraded and criminal has, in minute 
detail, been effectively and impressively 
portrayed, that equally, if not more miser- 
able and hopeless class, who have fallen thus 
low from the high places of society, have, as 
a class, been entirely overlooked and for- 
gotten. 
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In truthful colouring, therefore, to depict 
the rise and fall of one whose portrait msj 
readily be recognised as one only of a large 
class of the victimB of intemperance, who, 
from a high, and happy, and honourable 
sphere, have fallen irretrievably to the lowest 
depths of degradation and crime, is the chief 
design of the Poem. 

But, while there is life there is Hope. 
The power of the gospel can raise the head 
of the most degraded — can elevate and purify 
the guiltiest soul, and transform the most 
hopeless sinner into a useful and honourable 
member of society. 

Christ died for the Chief of Sinners. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Spring— The village— Mary Hay— Her early traming— 
Fatnxe character — The affinity of precocionB intellect to the 
world of spirits— The Tillage minister— Edmund^ his only 
son — A mother's death — Her dying wish — First love — The 
consequences— Edmund leaves his native village— The fiire- 
well — Definition of true love — Edmnnd's deportment in the 
distant city — His resolution — Lady Tester's — Bennie — 
Effects of his preaching — Edmxmd's influence and fiune — The 
bridal— Mary's ferewell— The sea— The Forth— Distant view 
of the city— Thunderstorm— Mary's presence of mind— (The 
farewell— The boatmen's prayer. 
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PART L 

Hark! haxkl in the wild green wood, 
The Hnt-whites glad are singing ; 

Hark i hark ! 'mong the golden clouds 
The sky-lark's notes are ringing. 

Hark I on the fresh, and the balmy gale, 
The huntsman's loud " halloo ; " 

Hark! from the depths of the forest green, 
The voice of the loved cuckoo. 

The mavis, perch'd on the silver fir, 

The goldfinch in the grove. 
The robin &r in the sylvan copse, 

All softly sing of love. 
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And bright the silver blossoms bloom, 
On hedgerow, tree, and bower ; 

Rich gold enamelled tints begem 
Each bursting leaf and flower. 

Sweet sounds commingle glad to cheer — 
The softly whisp'ring breeze. 

The chime of brooks, the bleat of lambs, 
The hum of merry bees ; 

While blythely sings the lone herdboy 

On yonder upland lea; 
The ploughman whistles by his team ; 

Loved soimds — ^how dear to me ! 



Man, too, is glad in nature's joy, 

His soul ascends above, 
While o'er it brood the golden wings 

Of everlasting love. 

And hark ! above this choral song, 
Swells high at nature's shrine, 

Soft blended with angelic strains, 
The human voice divine. 
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And yet, methinks, sweety gladsome epring 

Is gayer &r, I ween, 
And smiles, as she ne'er smiled before, 

Upon our village green ; 

And that the great Omniscient God 

Looks now benignly down, 
While we on virtue's laurel'd head, 

Glad place the nuptial crown. 

What mean these glad and blythesome looks, 

These cottagers so gay, 
And all these greetings warm — ^is it 

Some village holiday ) 

And these festoons around that cot 1 

Hush ! — ^"tis the bridal day, 
The day that consummates the love 

Of bonny Mary Hay. 



Throughout our feir and spreading vale, 
'Mong youths and lovers gay. 

All yielded glad the laurel crown 
To sainted Mary Hay. 
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Her hair shone bright like yirgin gold, 

Her eyes were dreamy blue, 
Her cheeks the dewy rose embraced, 

Her heart was firm and true. 

And graceful, light, her comely form, 

Like timid &wn at play ; 
She shed sunshine where'er she went. 

Loved bonny Mary Hay 1 

Bom in a humble cottage home, 

A feir, yet fragile flower. 
Her form and beauty soon excelFd 

Aught grown in Indian bower. 

Her mind deep cultiired prayerfully, 

Sweet, timid, gentle dove ; 
Soft tended by a fiather's care, 

A mother's tenderest love. 

Sweet cot, embower'd 'mong blossoms rare, 
And flowers, and foliage green. 

With honeysuckle on the walls, 
Thou'rt beautiful, I ween. 
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Bat a halo rich its radiance shed 
Around that hoiise of prayer, 

Difiusing love and holy joy, 
Loved Mary — God was there ! 

And He thy gentle soul inspired 

To raise thy tearful eye 
To realms of pure, unfading bliss^ 

A&r beyond the sky ; 

And taught thy bursting heart to feel 

The power of Jesus' love. 
Transforming all thy thoughts, desires, 

T* eternal things above. 

Or leading thee to pastures green, 
With shepherd's tender care. 

Protecting safe with sheltering wings. 
Sweet Mary — God was there ! 

Thus nurtured, trivial, earthly things, 
Lost their bewitching charm. 

And a holy calm came o'er her soul, 
And still'd each wild alarm. 
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Her Toice, like angers whiBpmng% 

Attuned to melody, 
Thrill'd through eadi nerve eleotrie fire^ 

Seraphic symphony 1 

Her tread, now gentle as the doYe*lB| 

Shed music round her feet ; 
Where'er she roam'd^ around her shone 

A heavenly radiance sweet. 

Abroad, at home, at pastimes gay, 

At sports on village green, 
Although a being divine she seem'd. 

None happier, I ween. 

Religion, healthy in the soul, 

Soft tempers all our joys, 
Morosenesef, gloom, and doubt dispels, 

And every fear destroys. 

Whom God loves best> die soon, and wing 
Their flight to Him on high ; 

Precocious intellects are kin 
To spirits of the sky. 
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And is thj soul too pure to dw^U 

In this dark world of ours) 
Art thou impatienti glad to soar 

To heay^n's oelestial bowers) 

Does thy joung heart now aiudous yearn 

A spirit to become 1 
Will God, thy Father, call thee sooa 

To thine eternal home i 

No! thoq must liye, great ends to sery^ 

In a dark and eyil day-^ 
Then God defend thee, gentle doye^ 

My bonny Mary Hay. 



Near by yon ancient yillage church 
Lone stands the house of prayer ; 

A ray from God's own altar shone 
Around the manse Nayaar^ 

The holy man his Master's will 
Proclaim'd with pious zeal, 

That all his flock^ both rich and poor. 
His burning words might feel. 
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He thought not all his labour done, 

His weekly sermon o'er, 
But daily preach'd the cross of Christ, 

And taught from door to door. 

And all revered this man of God, 
Endear'd by Christian love ; 

And like the garden of the Lord 
Fresh watered from above. 

Our valley smiled like Eden's bowers, 

When Innocence supreme 
Beign'd undisturb'd, and joyous hymn'd 

Her God-adoring theme. 

But in that garden, pure and fair, 

A lovely floweret grew, 
Which, with his tears he oft bedew'd» 

Like drops of early dew ; 

And fresh and beautiful it spread, 
Young blossoms bright and rare. 

Its fragrance, rich with luscious sweets, 
Perfumed the ambient air. 
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The good man's heart grew warm, he bless'd 

In accents soft and mild. 
And praj*d Jehovah Great to spare 

His lovely, only child; 

That he might to his Other's soul 

A blessing soon become, 
And joy and gladness shed around 

His sainted village home : 

For in her youth and blooming prime 

A mother gave him birth ; 
Then droop'd and died — and sadness came 

O'er this once gladsome hearth. 

The shaft which pierced her heart came swift, 

Yet brought sweet inward joy ; 
She kiss'd her babe — grew fiednt — ^then cried, 

" Jehovah I save my boy l" 

A pious mother's fervent prayer, 

God heareth in the sky; 
And when hope &des, He answers oft 

Her well remember'd cry. 
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Though douds and darknesa oft brood o*er 

Our pathway to the tomb^ 
A motheifg love, a mother's prayer. 

Dispels at last the gloom. 

Repine not though the ear of Heaven 

Seem seal'd to thee on high ; 
The time Jehovah knowB to send 

An answer to our cry. 



Toung Edmund in that sainted home, 

In love and virtue grew; 
His noble features, graceful form, 

All eyes upon him drew. 

Glad realised seem'd every wish, 
And answer'd every prayer ; 

A father's heart, a feither's soul 
Yearn'd o'er that boy so lair. 

Sedate and thoughtfhl, oft he roamM 

At evening's silent hour. 
By woodland stream, or upland green. 

Or lonely mountain bower. 
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But e*er, as if by instinot led, 

In silent mood, or gay. 
He reaoh'd at last the lonely oot 

Of bonny Mary Bay. 

Oh, strange, mysterions, deep the power 

That links the sonl to sonl 1 
And throogh each changing scene of time, 

Its feelings all centred 

But oh I no power so lasting, strong, 

As first, and early love, — 
Time nor eternity can change 

This, here, or heaven above. 

When youth hath &ded into age, 
And sorrow wrings the heart ; 

First love with her undying charm 
Extracts the venom'd dart. 

Then o'er the jaded spirit comes, 

Bright visions of the dty, 
And songs of yotrth deep thrill the soul, 

Like low-breathed melody 1 
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And then we live again the years 
Of youth's bright gladsome day j~ 

Jehovah, realise this oft 
To sainted Mary Hay I 



Oh ! 'twas a lovely sight to see, 

These beauteous children fair 
Clasp'd in each other's arms, while soft 

Their song rung through the air. 

Or gazing with enraptured eye. 

In the silent hour of even, 
To those bright orbs which wheel'd their way 

Around their home in heaven. 



And then to list, in liquid tones, 

Their aspirations high 
Of robes of white, and crowns of gold, 

And anthems of the sky. 

Or seated in the jessamine porch 
At noontide's sunny hour. 

They listen'd to the woodlark's song 
In grove, or leafy bower ; 
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Or to the musio of the brook, 

As 'mong the pebbles bright, 
It danced glad in the sparkling beams 

Of God's own glorious light. 

Then list them picture earth's bright scenes, 

Its hopes, its joys, and fears ; 
And then the dark and cloudy day, 

With all its bitter tears. 



Then lifb their souls in silent prayer, 

To Him who reigns above. 
That He would bind their longing hearts 

In everlasting love. 



Time sped away in rapid flight, 
Yet lovelier still they grew ; 

Their youthful souls with grace enrich'd, 
Like soft refreshing dew. 

A strange mysterious feeling oft 
Would thrill each tender heart, 

Now, pleasing like some luscious dream. 
Then, sharp like rankling dart. 
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When absent, ead with trembling fear, 
They yeam'd to meet again,*^ 

Enraptured met, joy dried thdr tears, 
Like sunshine after rain ! 



Then gladder song the merry birds. 
And greener bloom'd the trees, 

And richer inoense breathed the flowers, 
And sweeter hymn'd the breeze. 

Yet, when the parting hour drew nigh. 

Mysterious, sadd'ning pain 
Would strangely fill their hearts, as if 

They'd never meet again 1 

Thus, when at morning's dawn we stand 
On some high shelving steep, 

And gaze with rapture on the scene 
Which gems the placid deep ; 

When distant notes of music soft 

Are wafted to the shore. 
The soul is soothed, yet sad, for soon 

Well hear these strains no more t 
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Grief mingles in each gladsome scene, 

And saddens every joy ; 
No feeling pure or exquisite, 

But hath its base alloy. 



At length young Edmund, sad, must leave 

His own beloved glen, 
To mingle far in distant scenes, 

In busy haunts of men. 

Then many a sigh rose firom his heart, 

And many a fervent prayer. 
That God would in his absence shield 

That lovely maiden fair. 

And yet he knew not why his soul 

Thrill'd with such ecstasy, 
When she in liquid numbers sung 

Some soft-toned melody. 

Nor why spdl-bound he strangely felt, 

When pensive, sad, or gay, 
Whene'er was whisper'd soft the name 

Of bonny Mary Hay. 
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They met — ^the &rewell hour was nigh, 
And sorrow fill'd each heart. 

As mute they gazed on each Mr scene, 
And felt they now must part. 

When in each other's eyes they gazed, 
Each other's thoughts they read ; 

And full of meaning each long sigh, 
The downcast drooping head. 

The heart too big for utterance, 

The eye too full for tears, 
Expressive silence must portray 

Their trembling hopes and fears. 

The dread fkrewell at last is said, 

The last embrace is given ; 
This union of two loving hearts 

Recorded is in heaven 1 

" And is this love 1 " I faintly hear 

Some gentle maiden say ; 
God grant within thy soul may dwell 

The love of Mary Hay. 
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Love needs no aid of wooing speeoh, 
Nor pledges, vows, nor tears ; 

These dark, deoeitfiil harbingers 
Of coming grie& and fears. 

Though richest strains of eloquence 
Wonld flow at thy command, 

More truthfolly would speak the eye, 
The pressure of the hand ! 



And now in proud Dun-Edin's halls, 
Young Edmund join'd the throng 

Which wait at fitshion's high behest. 
To list the dulcet song. 

Or mingled glad in mazy dance, 
With maidens young and Mr, 

Anon at sumptuous dazzling feasts; 
Where was his heart 1 — Not there. 

He gazed enchanted on each scene, 
That met his raptured eye ; 

The lofty battlements and towers, 
That kiss'd the azure sky ; 
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The goigeous templasj palacesi 

The gardens green and gay, 
The bright blue sea beyond— and thought 

Of bonny Mary Hay. 

Then knelt him down on the bright green sward 

That skirts yon chapel grey. 
And long he wrestled with his God, 

And fervent did he pray. 

That he, by unstain'd moral worth, 

And piety unfeigu'd. 
And studious days, and nights of toil. 

From evil e'er restrained ; 

Might worthy be of that true heart, 

Whose pulse by night, by day, 
Beat but for him — ^then bkss'd the name 

Of sainted Mary Hay. 

A firm resolve rose in his soul. 

Upheld by power within. 
That he would now for ever shun 

The haunts of vioe and sin. 
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21 



Then, on the still, loYed Sabbath moni, 
Now see him wend his waj. 

To God's own house of hdkj joy, 
To meditate, to pray ; 

And follow <m till *mong the group 

Of fellow-students &ir, 
At Uaogfti be mingles rey'rently 

Within that house of prayer. 



Bewildered now his anxious j 
Among that crowded throng, 

No well-known &oes greet his eye — 
He longs to join the song, 



Whose strains would waft his aoul afar 

To his own village church. 
With its old grey tower, and churchyard green, 

Its lowly ivied porch. 

But hush 1 the man of God begins 

The holy sacred psalm — 
A thousand voices swell the song 

Of Moses and the Lamb. 
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And then the Tast and solemn throng 
Pour out their souls in {»:ayer, 

And incense sweet to heayen ascends — 
Oh, surely God is there ! 

" Choose ye this day whom ye will serve " 

The man of God now read ; 
And then in thrilling strains discoursed. 

Like one come from the dead. 



He rose in ardour with his theme, 
Till in that breathless throng 

Each heart was fiill, and fain to burst 
In one triumphant song. 

Ah I who that ever heard that yoioe, 

Like music from the sky, 
Could e'er forget its thrilling power, 

Its glorious melody 1 

I see him now — ^with forehead high, 
Broad, massiye features rare, 

And gesture grand, as oft he stood 
Within this house of prayer. 
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I hear him now — soft^ solemn tones 
Thrill deep the trembling soul ; 

Anon like organ's thunder notes, 
On, onward swelling roll. 

Entranced, upon his lips we hang — 
The heart is rent and riven ; 

And oh 1 while worshipping on earth, 
We feel ourselves in heaven ! 

But didst thou hear the beating heart, 

Or see the falling tear, 
As Edmund gazed like one entranced, 

With inward trembling fear. 

The heaven-directed arrow swift, 
Hath pierced his tender heart — 

Jehovah ! grant that from his soul, 
Its power may ne'er depart. 

Oh I I never gaze on that bright group 

Of students blooming &ir, 
But sad, instinctively I turn 

To yon loved man of prayer ; 
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And think of the tremendous poweir 

He wields for weal or woe, 
To hend each yonng heart as he listen 

Like a tender sapling foough. 

Ah ! once in life's gay smiling morn, 
The hope rose swelling high, 

That I, a herald of the croBS, 

Would lead men's thoi:^ht8 on high. 

But soon the blasting tempest came. 

My high hopes died away, 
And my pathway lay 'midst open graves 

In a dark and cloudy day. 

Oh I how around the broken heart, 
To each mute, mouldering string, 

Like to the ivy, ever green, 
Our first affections cling! 



Years roU'd away, well-eam'd applause 
Crown'd Edmund's bright career ; 

Hope, with her syren, luscious strains, 
Charm'd e'er his raptured ear. 
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And visions bright aod glorious, 
A great and honoured name, 

Eose up befoie bis dazzled eye*^ 
Renown— -distiiuoiion—ikme. 

And as the young j^ysidaa trod 

The groves of science feir. 
All felt his presence ahed around 

A halo rich and rare. 

At feshion's feasts you'd softly hear - 

Dun-Edin's maidens sigh, 
Or beat of captive iiearts, then see 

Them droop the languid eye I 

But true as sun-flower to the sun, 

Or needle to the pole, 
His young heart beat for her, who loved 

Him as her own pure soul. 



And now hath dawn'd in gladsome joy 
The long-wish'd bridal day, 

The day that consummates the love 
Of bonny Mary Hay. 
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Then see them Btand, beloved by all, 

Amidst that bridal throng — 
No sounds of mirth now charm the ear, 

Nor strains of nuptial song. 

Each heart rejoices, yet 'tis strange, 

"Tis with a trembling joy 
The mother gazes on her child. 

The father on his boy. 

And when the &rewell scene had come, 
They press'd them to their heart, 

Each bless'd their child, yet inward pray*d 
That they might never part ! 

The village maidens, clad in white^ 
Bestrew their path with floweref, 

And Mary breathes a &int adieu 
Unto her £either's bowers. 

Tet not without a pang she look'd 

Her last look on the glen — 
Her cottage home so dear, which she 

Might never see again ! 
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And now they skirt yon beetling cliffii, 

And gaze upon the sea, 
Which &r beneath breathes solemn sounds 

Like distant melody ; 

While on her bosom, placid, calm, 

All bounding glad and free. 
With white sails spread like the wings of love, 

Swift ships saU'd gallantly. 

And on they come to the golden sands, 

Beminding them of yore, 
And list to the wavelets as they flow 

Soft rippling to the shore. 

While like a silver lake, the Forth, 

Begemm'd with islands green. 
Now bursts on their enraptured view, 

With rocks and towers between. 

And proud Dun-Edin, high enthroned 

Upon her seven hills. 
Glows like some eastern scene which e'er 

The gladden'd spirit fills. 
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A city bright of pdlaces, 
The pride of our loved land ; 

With rivers, woods, and bays, and seas, 
And rocks on either hand ; 

Thou stand'st unrivall'd, &irest Queen, 

Like city of the sun ; 
God grant religion like a stream 

Through all thy streets may run ! 

So pray'd &ir Mary, as she gazed 
On palace, tower, and dome ; 

And inward bless'd the gorgeous scene— 
Her future happy home 1 



Lo ! now o'er the dancing silver waves 

The pinnace glides along ; 
The sounds of the billows mingling glad 

With the boatmen's ocean song. 

The sea-gulls bright, in wheeling throngs, 

Poise high in the azure sky, 
Or fearless ride on the crested wave, 

Their heads raised proud on high. 
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The fishes leap in the hright sunbeams, 
Then dart like the lightning's sweep ; 

The seals in their uncouth gambols plaj 
On the pathway of the deep. 

While from the deck of some outbound ship 
Comes hoarse the loud — " Ahoy ! " 

Low-blended sad with the last farewell 
Of the weeping lone sea-boy. 

Or glad the joyful strains are heard, 
The sailor's loud—" All hail ! " 

" My native land I — the anchor throw ; 
Furl now the flapping sail ! " 

Oh I was it strange that Mary's heart 

Should feel so glad and free, 
As she o'er the billows swiftly swept, 

On the broad blue bounding sea ? 

But a sudden gust of the fitful wind, 

And a dark cloud in the sky, 
Bore ominous signs of a brooding storm, 

To the boatmen's practised eye. 
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And black o'erhead grew the lurid heavens, 

The clouds portentous loomed, 
And silence deep oppressed the soul; 

As if the earth were doom'd. 



Then lightning flash'd in forky streaks ; 

The sky seem'd rent and riven, 
While on, and on, dread roaring came 

Th' artillery of heaven. 

The ocean heaved, while bright career'd 

The lightning in the sky. 
And *tween the thunder's notes was heard 

The sea-gull's mournful cry. 

And now the black and scowling waves 
Dash'd high with bounding sweep ; 

And the tiny boat reel'd to and fro 
Upon the raging deep. 

The boatmen, stunn'd by th' appalling scene, 

All powerless, lost control ; 
And o'er them came that dead'ning calm — 

The torpor of the soul. 
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" Breakers a-head ! " at last they cried — 
" Inchkeith 1 — ^the rocks ! — ^the spray ! — 

We*re lost ! " came hoarse on the tempest's wings. 
And the echo died away. 

While madly against the iron rocks, 
'Mid screams of the wild sea-mew, 

The billows burst high in clouds of spray — 
God help the hapless crew ! 

And Edmund trembled in dread despair — 
He, erst so bold and brave — 
' And clasp'd his bride to his beating heart, 
To sink in a watery grave. 

But Mary's mind, e'er serene and calm, 

Her soul could now rejoice ; 
For what were the thunderings of the storm 

But her heavenly Father's voice ! 

Now rapt she gazed on the stormy sky, 

Her lips moved as in prayer — 
A moment she communed sweet with God, 

AndifeU that God was there I 
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Then oalm she arose in the reeling ship, 

Her hair in the tempest tost, 
And her bridal robes flung loose to the breeze ; 

" One moment more^we're lost I 

" List, God helps those who help themselves ; 

Up, ply the ponderous oar ; 
Turn quick the vessel's prow, and make 

For yonder sheltering shore." 

Then gently laid her lily-white hand 
On the swarthy helmsman grim, 

And pointed oalm to the peaceful haven, 
Athwart the shadows dim. 

Then quick the creaking masts were struck, 

Down flew the flapping sail ; 
And the tiny pinnace boldly fiiced 

The dirge-like roaring gale. 

Away like a thing instinct with life, 

Careering on she flew, 
She breasted the billows high, as if 

On wing of wild curlew ! 
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And on, and on, she swiftly swept. 
Till she reach'd yon peaceful bay — 

The storm gave place to a placid calm, 
And the tempest died away. 

The smi shone glad, the clouds dispersed, 

And bright was the azure sky, 
And distant sounds soft breathed, awoke 

The soul's glad melody ! 

And now the grateful boatmen kiss'd 

Fair Mary's soft white hand ; 
Then knelt them down on the pebbly beach, 

Edina's classic strand ; 

And pray'd that Qod would bless her e'er. 

Then bade a fiunt &rewell, 
While down their furrow'd swarthy cheeks 

The tear-drops coursing fell. 

And shall thy life be like the storm ? 

Dark, — ^then a gladsome day ; 
My heart misgives me, gentle dove ; 

God guard thee, Mary Hay 1 
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ANALYSIS. 

Christian yirtne — Its inesiiinable Talae — Its effects when 
exemplified in woman — Mary's deportment in the city — The 
happy home — Edmund's fame — Joy — Pictare of domestic 
felidty^The feast — Mary's presentiments of evil — Tempta- 
tion — The fibst falsb stbp — Mary's watchings— The meet- 
ing — Changed demeanour of Edmnnd — Anger — Mary's cour- 
age and presence of mind— Edmund relates the story of his 
£sJl — Mary's remonstrance and prophetic warning — Dire 
effects of a guilty conscience — The downward course of yice 
— Grief— The Sabbath — Deceptiye visions of future happi- 
ness— The pageant— The midnight fire— Mary saves the life 
of Edmund and her child. 
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PART 11. 

Now glad, in proud Dun-Edin's halls, 
With graceful air and mien, 

Fair Mary trod with stately step. 
Admired by all, I ween. 

Her peerless beauty unadom'd, 
Her guileless nature pure, 

Her unassumed department bland, 
All hearts to her allure. 



But she has more — a priceless gem — 
A Christian, feeling heart. 

Which sweetens every act and look, 
And foils each envious dart. 



Oh, what are all these gaudy robes. 
These diamond, dazzling gems. 

These purple vestments ^nged with gold. 
Empyreal diadems ! 
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Within her spotless breast she bears, 

Oonceard from vulgar eye, 
A gem which Peru's goldeu mines. 

Nor worlds on worlds could buy. 

How soulless that bright dazzling throng 

Of feshion's vot'ries figdr ; 
They flutter gay with painted wings^ 

But not a heart is there. 

List, lovely nymphs — ^pause yet a while, 

Amid your revels gay ; 
And gaze on yon retreating form — 

The peerless Mary Hay. 

Dost thou not feel as if the sun 
Had now withdrawn his light, 

And sadness o'er thy spirits steal. 
Like visions of the night 1 

Seek Mary's heart — that witching power. 
That influence may be thine ; 

More precious far than gold, a soul 
Enrich'd with grace divine. 
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Glad hast thou seen the bursting flowers 

Unfold their blossoms &ir, 
And mark'd their tall and graceful forms 

Begemm'd with colours rare. 

But oft hast thou forgot; beneath 

Thy restless, bounding feet, 
And thoughtless crush'd earth's fidrest flower, 

The lowly daisy sweet. 



Oh, proud was Edmund of his bride, 

Yet prouder of her love. 
She who was firm in every scene, 

Yet gentle as the dove. 

Their happy household, order'd well, 
Proved e'er a happy home ; 

Temptation's snares could not allure, 
Abroad from it to roam. 



Their morning orisons arose. 
Perfumed with incense rare ; 

The shades of evening saw them kneel 
Devout to God in prayer. 
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And on the holy Sabbat^ morn^ 
How sweet the gabbaUi bell ! 

To earth, and all its sinM 9cene^ 
Theur souls then bade &reweU ; 

And communed sweetlj with thoir Qod, 

Or worshipp'd reverently . 
Within His house with feelingci fix*d 

On heaven, their home on high. 

But now, new hopes their Bouls inspired, 

Sweet, holy was their joy. 
As rapt in love they wondering gazed 

Upon their lovely boy 

The father bless'd his darling son, 
High heaved his maoily breast ; 

The mother kiss'd her smiling babe. 
Then sung it soft to rest. 

Then Edmund at the altar kneel'd. 
And raised his tearful eye — 

A gratefiil heart its homage sent 
In silence to the sky. 
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And each felt glad, yet solemnised — 

In sacred charge was given 
This young immortal, priceless soul^ 

To guide its steps to heaven ! 

What new and strange sensations thrill 

In deep intensity, 
The parent's heart when first he hears 

His new-bom infant's cry ! 

Yet there's a deeper, holier joy, 

A nobler ecstasy — 
A never-dying soul now claims 

Thy love and sympathy. 

Look on that white and downy coadi — 

Sweet scene of quiet rest ; 
A mother gadng on the child 

That nestles in her breast. 

Yet, see the tear-drops gem her cheek — 
Hush ! — ^these are tears of joy. 

As mute she dedicates to Grod 
Her own immortal boy I 
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As time roU'd on, the sky o'erbead, 
Shone ever bright and clear. 

Each thing in nature seem'd to Tie, 
This household glad to cheer. 

<' A rising man/' would greet his ear, 

As Edmund proudly trod 
The halls of science, &ishion's haunts, 

Tea, in the house of God. 

His genius, long laborious days, 
Eam'd soon an honoured name ; 

The young physician's hopes were full. 
Distinction — wealth — ^and hme. 



But still the more his &me increased. 
He loved his home the more ; 

blessed home ! — ^love deep he felt. 
He never felt before. 

Thft wintry day draws to a dose. 
The fire bums bright and clear, 

The windows closely curtain'd round, 
Lights gem the chandelier. 
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And Mary, and her darling boy, 

In that luxurious room, 
Await young Edmund's loved embrace, 

In youth's fresh, bridal bloom. 

His well-known footstep greets their ear, 
Their hearts heave high with joy ; 

A moment more — ^they're in his arms, 
His Mary, and his boy 1 

Oft-times detain'd at sick-beds lone, 
With noiseless step he'd come. 

And listen, glad, imseen, to songs 
Of Mary's village home. 



0, soft and sweet the village bells, 

The morning chimes are ringing ; 
O'er hill and plain the music swells 1 
The larks on high are singing. 
Up, up, and away to the woodland bowers. 
To gather the young and the bursting flowers. 
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! merrily, merrily, boimd away, 
On this bright mom of merry May 1 
Ha 1 merrily, merrily, on we go 
Where sweet the wild moss-roses grow. 
Where bright the brooks and murm'ring streams 
Reflect the sun's soft silvery beamcf, 
Merrily, — ^merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, on we go ! 
0, softly sweet the village bells, 

The morning chimes are ringings 
O'er hill and plain, the music swells. 
The larks on high are singing. 



Oft, deep the midnight hour had toll*d. 

And Mary by the bed 
Of Eddy* watch'd with tender care. 

Or stroked his little head ; 

While soft and rich, like whisperings 

Of angels in the sky. 
Would Mary breathe in liquid tones, 

Some solemn melody. 

• A fioniliar name for Eklmund. 
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0, softly sleep, 
Bright angels keep 

Watch over thee, toy boy ; 
Calm slumber, dove^ 
The wings of love 

Encompass thee, my boy ; 
A mother's breast 
A couch of rest. 

Loved one, shall be to thee. 
In gentle tone, 
To her loved one, 

She'll sing soft lullaby ; 
And when the horn 
Awakes the mom. 
In gladness and in mirth, 
Thy dimpled smiles, 
And artless wiles. 
Will glad our joyful hearth : 
Then softly sleep. 
Bright angels keep. 

Watch over thee, my boy ; 
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A mother's breast, 
A couch of rest, 
Shall be to thee, my boy ! 



The silyery strains would melt away 

In soft ^olian tones ; 
And then they'd meet^ with tears and smiles, 

Ltike long-lost sainted ones. 

And when on Eddy's couch they gazed, 

For very joy they'd weep, 
To see their cherub, lovely boy, 

So soft, so calm asleep ! 



In princely form was now announced 
A great, and lordly feast ; 

And Edmund, eager to obey 
The great man's high behest, 

Hastily, yet lovingly, embraced 

His Mary, and his boy. 
Resolved this feast, a feast should be. 

Of glad unmingled joy. 
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But Eddy, round his neck, now with 

XJnnsual fervour clung ; 
And Mary felt a pang — ^the first 

Had e'er her bosom wrung. 

Amazed, he tried in vain to smile, 

A weight lay at his heart j 
Forebodings dark came o'er his soul, 

Swift-winged, like poison'd dart. 

But quick he kiss'd from Mary's eye. 

In love, the starting tear ; 
Again his Eddy rapt embraced 

And hush'd each trembling fear. 

Ah ! now to each retreating step. 
They list with sadd'ning pain. 

For once they felt alone, as if 
They'd never meet again ! 

Young Eddy's fears soon all were hush'd 

In soft refreshing sleep, 
But Mary's heart was full of grief, 

And yet she could not weep I 
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Oh ! in some unezpeeted honTy 
With hearts all rent and riyen, 

Have we not felt aboye us lour 
Some thunderbolt of heayen t 

Which soon would burst with fearfdl crash, 

And sadden eyery joy : 
So Mary felt, — and for a shield. 

She clasp'd her sleeping boy ! 



The banquet, sumptuously rich, 

Laid out in gorgeous hall. 
With dazzling lights, and fragrant flowers. 

And musio rich withal ; 

And conyerse high with kindred souls, 

And wine, and mirthful joy, 
Alas ! made Edmund soon forget 

His Mary, and his boy. 

And when the feast drew to its dose, 

With all its mirth and glee, 
A group quick trod the silent streets, 

With noisy reyelry. 
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Methiiiks that silTery voioe I know ; 

That graceful form — ^'tis he ! 
And yet, his wife, his child, his home j 

List ! — ^no, it cannot be. 

That yoioe again — well follow — ^lo I 

They enter yonder dome ; 
Bright dazzling lights, lewd figures bold ; 

'Tis not his sainted home ! 

Ah 1 sad I tremble now for thee, 

In that bewitching scene 
Of song, and dance, and music soft. 

And elfins dad in green. 

Yet he, the merriest of the group, 

Defies each prying eye. 
And reckless shouts with loud applause, 

And noisy reyelry. 

To him, elated with the scene, 
And flush'd with '* generous " wine, 

Each thing seem'd real — ^mock kings were kingef, 
And painted nymphs, divine. 
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While dim before his dazzled eye, 

Voluptuous dancers gay, 
Flit soft like bright aerial things 

In gossamer array. 

And music lends her witching charms 

To steal each sense away, 
Till in a whirl of strange delight. 

The vision ikdes away. 



Long past the midnight hour, the mom 
Dim streak'd the star-lit sky ; 

Still Mary watch'd, with tearful eye, 
And keen intensity. 

Footsteps are heard, fidnt to the ear 
Yet nearer still they come ; 

And Mary waits with trembling joy 
To welcome Edmund home. 

From her embrace he now recoils^ 
Quick, like some guilty thing, 

Abash'd, while rankles in his heart, 
Bemorse's &tal sting. 
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^* Kj Edmund " — but he scornful waved 

His clench'd^ uplifited hand ; 
With demoniac feelings roused ; 

'^ "lis silence^ I command." 

Dark vengeance dread was in his step, 

Delirium in his eye, 
And flushed that noble, manly &ce, 

Deep drawn each trembling sigh. 

The first shock o*er, fresh courage nerved 

Fair Mary's sinking heart ; 
The deepest wound sometimes re-acts, 

And strength and power impart. 

" Edmund, by the love I bear 

To God, to thee, my child, 
I conjure thee reveal what mean 

These dark forebodings wild 1 

" I feel as if the thunder-cloud 

Was writhing to be free ; 
But, fear not, all its wrath 111 brave 

XJnawed, with love and thee." 
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The musio of her voice soon ohann'd 

The evil spirit away ; 
And Edmund wept, and rapt embraced 

His own loved Mary Haj ; 

And then he pictured, unconceal'd, 
The feast, the dance, the wine. 

The gorgeous scenes, and dazzling sights, 
Aerial nymphEf, divine. 

" But " — ^and his voice grew hoarse again,- 
" While in that witching throng, 

Elated with exuberant mirth, 
At giddy dance, and song, 

" Two prying eyes, with sinister gaze, 
Leer'd glad with envious joy — 

These eyes, I feel, my ruin will be ; 
God guard thee, and my boy ! 

" It was my rival — ^tremble not, 

Although dark shadows lour. 
For when he cross'd my path, I scom'd. 

Despised his puny power ; 
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" And yet I knew to-morrow'a sun 

Would hardly lit the sky, 
Till he'd^ with zeal, my name de&me 

With vilest calumny. 

" Stung mad with rage, I eagear flew, 
With fierce and angry frown. 

With lewd companions, joyial, free. 
My misery to drown. 

'' Then loud, imdst fetid fumes arose, 
The wassail song, and roar. 

While I, the foremost, wildly cried. 
One mantling, wine-cup more 1 

" But thou art deadly pale, my love^ 
I'll not pursue the theme — 

The cause— TBMPTATiON ; oh ! 'tis like 
Some viewless, feverish dream." 

^^ Edmund 1 thou remember'st well. 
The banks of golden broom. 

Where we oft-times together stray'd 
In all our youthful bloom ; 
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And how, in merry mood, we'd stem 

The waters of the bum. 
Then left the reservoir to fill 

Its banks till our return ; 

And then, with care, we'd trembling make 

In that weak, fragile wall, 
An opening small ; then glad admired 

The tiny water&ll. 

Short was our joy, the flood-gate small, 

Still widen'd e'er the more, 
The prison'd waters burst their cell. 

And rush'd along the shore. 

Such, the beginnings sad, of sin, 

First, scarcely felt or seen, 
Yet bursting soon their yielding banksf. 

With giant force, I ween. 

List ! — ^though the sound appals the ear 
Like some sepulchral chime — 

Now hast thou taken — ^tremble, love — 
The first false step to crime ! 
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" Nay, frown not, — fly, oh 1 fly 
From these seductive bowers ; 

Unseen the poisonous serpent lurks 
Beneath the Mrest flowers. 

" When Adam ate forbidden fruit, 
On Eve he charged the crime ; 

Eve cried, ';The serpent me beguiled.' 
Thus, through succeeding time, 

" On others still, we charge our sins — 

The causes of our fall — 
Temptations, lewd associates base, 

Seductive scenes withal. 

" Oh, Edmund ! seek the cause within 

Thine own deceitful heart. 
Which to each impulse fondly yields, 

And hugs the poison'd dart. 

" Back from the precipice's brink, 

Oh ! fly, my Edmund, fly. 
And tearful lift a broken heart. 

Repentant to the sky." 
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The rosy morrow's bursting beams, 

In mellow lustre shone, 
On one who at that altar knelt 

All trembling, and alone. 

'Twas Edmund, wrestling with his God, 

While Mary softly slept — 
Then high resolves rose in his soul ; 

And while he pray'd he wept 

Forth to the world he boldly rush'd, 
Her frown or scorn to brave, — 

But evil tidings fast pursue, 
As wave succeeds to wave. 



A feeling, strange, irresolute, 
Unmann'd his sinking heart ; 

Each eye he &.ncied on him fixM, 
Each cast a venom'd dart. 

Long, long with zeal, he anxious strove 

This feeling to subdue ; 
But look'd in vain for friendship's aid, 

Friends fast and ever true. 
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Those who for him had eager watch'd, 
And prized his skill and feime, 

Now shrunk from his advances bland ; 
His high and honoured name 

Had lost its taHsmanic power ; 

Friends, eager to betray, 
United keen their secret stings, 

To goad, detract alway. 

Tears swiftly fled, black, dismal clouds 
O'ershadow'd dark his soul j 

Each passion with impetuous rage 
Did o'er his spirit roll. 

Remorse, revenge, fear, grief, despair, 
Rush'd wildly in their turn ; 

A very hell within his breast 
Did fierce, resistless bum. 

And, oh ! its flames the fiercer raged, 
And scorch'd with deeper pain, 

The more he mad in secret nursed 
What he could ne'er regain. 
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Oh, Mary's pale and wasted cheek, 

Her troubled tearful eye, 
Her tones of soft, unchanging love, 

Her deep-breathed, broken sigh ; 

Domestic scenes, which erst e'er stirr'd 

His soul with holy joy ; 
The golden ringlets, marble brow 

Of his pale, thoughtful boy ; 

The stings of conscience, rankling wild ; 

Loved Nature's last appeal ; 
The still small voice — the voice of God— 

Which through his musings steal. 

Plead, to unbosom all his grief, 

Seek wisdom from above 
To nerve with courage strong his soul, 

Re-string his heart to love. 

Alas ! on Mary's grief he looks 

With cold averted eye ; 
His heart is shut — ^he dares not raise 

His guilty thoughts on high. 
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Her presence by degrees he shuns, 

To brood in secret o'er 
His grief, despair, ideal wrongs ; 

Or joins the wassail roar. 

Which ever greets his troubled soul 
Where the wine-cup passes free ; 

Thus oft his grief to drown, he joins 
The noisy revelry. 

Slow, yet securely, vice her chains, 
Around him soft entwine — 

Jehovah ! save, man's power is vain. 
Come love, come grace divine. 

To each dark, cloudy, feverish day 
Succeeds the restless night ; 

Wild dreams distract his troubled rest, 
And haunt with wild affright. 

Sometimes he floated o'er the waves 
Of a dark, tempestuous sea, 

By monsters of the deep pursued. 
Whose teeth gnash'd greedily. 
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Or with the murderer's bloody mark 

Of Cain upon his brow, 
He wander'd o'er a desert wild 

Esohew'd by all, I trow. 

At his approach, each living thing 

In haste aflfrighted fled — 
Bleach'd skeletons lay on the heath, 

He breathed among the dead. 

Or on a bleak and lonely moor 
Where wild winds whistled loud. 

He roam'd, he knew not whither, clad 
In a white and ghastly shroud. 

Keen hunger oft-times sharply gnaw'd 
His shrunken, shrivell'd frame ; 

Anon with quenchless thirst he burn'd, 
He could not beg — ^for shame 1 

Again, the rush of angels' wings 

And chariots in the sky, 
Would soothe his toss'd and restless soul, 

Like heaven's glad melody. 
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Sometimes with naked feet he trod 

A prickly, thorny lea ; 
Or, midst a gaping crowd, he saw 

The black, grim gallows-tree. 

Or, round his couch were gather'd foul 

All beasts that creep or fly ; 
While spectres grinn'd with fiendish mirth, 

And mocked his misery. 

Or demons clutch'd with talons sharp. 

And shrieked with savage yell, 
While, fierce with rage, they shook him o*er 

The burning pit of hell ! 

Oft-times in distance dim he saw 

A dark and crowded street, 
In which his Mary and his boy 

Crept shivering through the sleet. 

Or, still more dim, disturb'd he saw 

The silent bed of death. 
And heard the sigh — ^*twas Mary's sigh, — 

As passed the dying breath. 
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A parish coffin^ rudely borne, 

Whose tenant all disown, 
Now pass'd along — ^the Name he read, — 

He shudder'd — ^*Twas his own I 



His friends, his practice, hopes, and fame, 

His self-dependence gone, 
He felt like some poor outcast lone — 

A stricken des'late one 1 



Oh ! &tal first &,lse step, dark clouds 

E*er follow in thy train. 
And quick o'erwhelm the yielding soul 

In grief, remorse, and pain. 

To man in that dark, downward course, 
Friends change to secret foes ; 

Th' assassin's deep, insidious wounds 
Embitter most his woes, 

So felt lone Edmund as he sate, 

All wretched and forlorn. 
In yon luxurious gay saloon. 

His blasted fsime to mourn. 
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Before him full the maddening cup, 

In playful amours smiled ; 
He shudder'd — these seductive wiles 

Had first his heart beguiled. 

The cup he seized, then trembling shook- 

A momentary pain, — 
He quaflf d the burning liquid wild, 

And revell'd high again. 

But through his reeling fever'd brain 
Dark, troubled thoughts deploy ; 

Elated to a giddy height. 
Short-lived his vacant joy ; 

For now before his trembling soul. 
Dark visions oft would come, — 

His wife, his child, chill penury's blight, 
Where his, — their future home ? 



Oh I who can tell fair Mary's grief. 
The pangs that wring her breast. 

The dark forebodings which o'ercast 
Her short and troubled rest 1 
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Her lonely watchings with her boy ; 

How sad they both would weep, 
When weary hours would pass away 

In painful silence deep 1 

How, when the well-known footstep broke 

The stillness of the night, 
Fair Eddy to his mother's breast, 

Would cling with wild affright, 

As if his tender, tiny arms. 

Her shelter could ftom harm. 
Or ward off from her troubled breast, 

Each dark, and wild alarm ! 

Lo ! see that angel form, who kneels 

In yon deserted room. 
The flick*ring lamp scarce lighting up 

The deep surrounding gloom. 

And yet its &int unsteady light, 

Her features pale reveal. 
And th' coursing tears, which down her cheeks, 

In quick succession steal. 
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'Tis Marj, — ^hush ! thoBe accents low 

In sUvery sweetness come ; 
Oh ! waft them to his haunts, and charm 

The troubled spirit home ! 

Home t home ! how blessed, sweet the sound, 

Where peace and virtue dwell I 
But when vice stains thy hallow'd courts, 

The heaven becomes a hell. 



Yet, woman, Christian womsm, oft 

Averts the evil hour, 
And guides unawed the drifting wreck 

With brave, supernal power. 

But, list ! he comes, — ah t now no more. 

Does trembling Mary weep, 
All grateful that her darling boy 

Is soft and calm asleep. 

But who is that dejected form. 

With wild and restless eye, 
And haggard wan, and sunken cheeks, 

And hideous^ startling cry 1 
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Could such a change in space so brief 
Come over Edmund Grey ? 

Yes, oh, how soon does vice ef&ce 
Each trace of love away 1 

Yet Mary soothes that restless soul, 
And calms that troubled breast, 

Till on her bosom, he at last 
Exhausted sinks to rest. 

Then 'mid his fitful breathings deep. 

And meanings of despair, 
She lifts her tearful eyes to heaven, 

Lone rapt in silent prayer. 

Thus, time sped on his rapid course, 

Yet footprints left behind, 
On wealth, and health, on status, fame^ 

On soul^ estate, and mind. 

God's house deserted, prayer forgot, 

The holy Word unread. 
The wretched Edmund dared not raise 

His now dejected head. 
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List ! 'tis a peaceful Sabbath mom ; 

Soft chimes the Sabbath-bell ; 
His paroxysms wild of grief^ 

No more his bosom swell. 



On Mary's cheek, the rose regains 

Its bright yermillion dye, 
A heavenly smile plays round her lips, 

Clear, lustrous is her eye. 

Long she had wrestled with her God, 

In lonely, midnight hour. 
That He would break the slavish chains, 

Destroy the demon power, 

That held lost Edmund in their grasp ; 

In answer to her prayer, 
See him, his Mary, and his boy. 

To God's own house repair. 

The prayers that rose on wings of faith. 
The hymns that sweet were sung, 

The service faithful, searching, deep. 
His bosom deeply wrung. 
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And tears bedew'd his pallid cheek, 
Up rose the deep-drawn sigh, — 

Lord ! hast thou pluck'd him as a brand, 
A trophy to the sky ? 

But Mary's joy, who can portray ? — 
These groans, these sighs, and tears, 

The heart thus smitten by His rod, 
Dispelled her gloomy fears. 

Deceptive visions bright arose, 

Of future bliss and fame — 
A life reform'd — ^a happy home, 

A lost — now honour*d name. 

Burst through the storm hast thou not seen 

The sun with radiance bright, 
When quick some dark and lurid cloud 

Eclipsed its fitful light f 

So are the transient gleams which flash 

Across the dark, broad way, 
Which downward leads to vice and death — 

How soon they fade away I 
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Alas ! lost Edmund, oh, how soon 
The dark, deep shadows came^ 

And lured thj yielding, changeful heart 
To scenes of vice and shame 1 



Deep, deeper dost thou plunge thy soul, 

In misery and grief; 
Thy joys — ^how evanescent all, 

Thy vacant laugh — ^how brief! 

The lily quick replaced the rose, 
Fair Mary's cheek grew pale, 

So pale, naught could its bloom renew, 
Nor breeze nor fresh'ning gale. 

The loved endearments sweet of home. 

Its comfort, gladness gone. 
Deserted by a heartless world, 

Despised, she felt alone. 

Alone 1 see that fair, lovely boy, 
Who lisps a mother's prayer ; 

Unseen, bight angels hover round, 
Jehovah — God is there ! 
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merrily chime the silver bells 

In yon cathedral pile ; 
The lieges meet in gladsome groups, 

Each wears a buoyant smile. 

Hark ! on the breeze the distant sounds 

Of martial music come ; 
Loud swells the trumpet's thrilling blast. 

Anon the rolling drum ; 

Now horsemen come, with nodding plumes, 

And men of high degree — 
Bright gorgeous scene, lone remnant left 

Of Scotland's chivalry. 

But ah ! are all hearts fuU of joy 1 

Is every bosom glad 1 
Are there no lonely ones who weep, 

And pine in sorrow sad ? 

Alas ! in yonder upper room, 

By merciless penury driven, 
Alone in sadness Mary weeps, 

Her heart with anguish riven. 
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NostraiiiB of music glad her ear. 
Nor sounds of mirthful joy, 

Her soul in agony is fix'd 
On Edmund and her boy. 

The past — a strange, sad shifting scene 
Of grief and youthful bloom ; 

The future — dark, no ray of hope 
To gild the dismal gloom. 



The gorgeous pageant now is gone, 

The stars their vigils keep, 
And night spreads forth her ebon wings, 

To hush the world asleep ; 

And in unconscious stupor deep, 
Lost Edmund powerless lay, 

All heedless of th' alarms of night, 
Or joys of coming day. 

St Giles the midnight hour deep tolls — 
Hark ! sounds come on the breeze. 

With ominous, hollow moanings wild, 
Like rustling forest leaves ; 
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On, on they come, and deeper still, 
The gathering tumult s^rella, 

Like heave of agitated waveS) 
'Mid sound of 'larum bells. 



And piercing, shrill, and thrilling sounds 

Bend deep the lurid sky — 
See ! yonder lofty pile in flames ; 

All loud for succour cry* 

The roaring flames burst wildly forth, 

The crackling timbers yield ; 
Dread anguish wrings each fEtinting heart — 

God ! be thou their shield. 



The thick'ning smoke hath o*er the scene. 

Her sulphury mantle cast. 
And furious howls with ominous sounds 

The merciless, sweeping blast. 

But oh ! these stifled groans so deep. 

These wailings of despair. 
Blent sad with children's piercing cries, 

And low-snatch'd words of prayer. 
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But on yon ladder — who descende^ 
'Midst shouts of frantic joy, 

While roaring flames burst forth 
'Tis Mary and her boy ! 



?— 



Safe 'mong the yast and wondering throng, 
She lands her trembling child ; 

Then clasps him to her heaving breast — 
'Midst tears of love she smiled. 



But quick, with new supernal power, 

She reascends on high, 
On mercy's errand bent, she seeme 

Some angel of the sky. 

On ! on with speed, she fearless climbs, 
*Midst trembling hopes and fears. 

The flames play round her fragile form — 
Alas ! — she disappears. 

Now dread suspense hangs o'er the throng, 

Who eager gaze below ; 
Each holds his breath, while down the cheek 

The coursing tear-drops flow. 
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Destruction paused not at the scene^ 
On^ on she thundering came, 

Careering wildly in her wrath. 
In chariot of flame. 

The crackling £Eigots fiercely fly, 
^ The ladders slowly burn, 
Hope dies within the troubled breast, 
And weeps for her return. 

But hush ! some object 'midst the flames 
Attracts each straining eye — 

Lo ! Mary reappears, while shouts 
Ascend in joy on high. 

But, quick the sounds of triumph cease, 
While now she slow descends. 

With stricken Edmund in her arms — 
But God his own defends ! 

The flames encompass with their wings, 

All eager to destroy. 
The burning embers round them wheel — 

Lone weeps their— orphan boy 1 
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No ! shouts of joy rend deep the air, 
The winds, their voices wild, 

Hush and are calm, as Mary clasps — 
Her husband and her child ! 
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PART III. 

Antique and strange these buildings seem, 

In this dark tortuous street ; 
But stranger still these motley groups. 

These urchins at our feet. 

Dark-yisaged, savage, drunken men, 

Lewd amazons in tears, 
Toung thieves, in rags, with sinister looks, 

Acute beyond their years. 

Here — some old ruflSan, steep'd in vice. 

Plans deep some plot of sin, 
While eager list'ners young, applaud, 

Impatient to begin 

That dread career of crime, which leads 

To a dark and shoreless sea, 
The convict's &te, the hulk's dread cell. 

Perchance the gallows-tree. 
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There — wildly oursiDg, shouting high, 

A drunken mother reels ; 
The pale, sick infant at her breast 

No mother's loye reveals. 

These sharp-fitoed urchins by her side, 
They know not right from wrong, 

They lie, they beg, swear, drink, and steel, 
Blaspheme in obscene song. 

They never knew a father's love, 

A mother^s tender care ; 
God, Christ, they know not, heaven nor hell, 

Nor Bible, praise, or prayer. 

Here — ^in that low, damp, crowded pawn. 

Some broken-hearted wife 
Parts with her last thin coverlet. 

To save a husband's life. 

There— H)hildren pawn a father's clotheEK- 

A drunkard steep'd in lies ; 
While outside waits the shiv'ring wretch 

To clutch the dear-bought prize. 
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Here oomee, with waUet on his back, 
Fresh from the Emerald Isle, 

Some son of Erin, with vacant look, 
Yet arch and sinister smile j 

And laggard, lounging in the rear. 
His wife and children come, 

In rags, half starved — ^they never knew 
The dear loved sound — a home 1 



There goes some haggard, houseless wretch, 

To earn a scanty meal ; 
Her looks^ the bag slung o'er her arm, 

The means too true reveal. 

Or lewd virago bold, whose scars 

Tell of the drunken ball, 
Of virtue lost, corrupting scenes, 

The noisy midnight brawl. 

While from surrounding dens of vice, 

Comes loud the wassail roar, 
And still the wretches drink— drink— drink- 

And shriek for one cup more ! 
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Tet once within this ancient street, 
Lived men of high degree, 

And gorgeous pageants pass'd along, 
Bright scenes of chivalry. 



And purse-proud cits, in ermined robes, 

With mace and sword beside, 
Look'd down on titled nobles all, 

With stiff and haughty pride. 

And here King James, in strange disguise, 

Oft held his revels gay, 
As " Gaberlunzie man," prolonged 

Till dawning of the day. 

Here card'nals, abbots, popes' legates. 

And churches, chapels gay, 
All flourish'd once in lordly pride — 

Magnificent array I 

How changed I and yet we've only scann'd 

Th' exterior of the scene j 
Explore these lanes — ^think what they are, 

And what they once have been. 
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But oh ! what scenes of yice and crime 
Now meet the wearied eye ! 

What obscene sounds now greet the ear, 
And lewd loud revelry ! 

What scenes of filth, and sights impure, 

In yon dark, dismal den, 
Fit only for th' abode of beasts, 

And not of living men ! 

Yet, huddled into smallest space, 
They breathe, they live, they die, 

And pass, poor shiv'ring souls, into 
A dark eternity I 

TJp, up in that dark lofty pile, 
Lost, wretched creatures rave. 

While one is gasping hard for breath — 
She dreads grim death, the grave. 

Sad, by her bed, alas ! of straw, 
The man of God now kneels ; 

Deep, earnest he entreats, yet she 
No hope nor comfort feels. 
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While her associates dark in vice, 

To drown the holy theme, 
Obscenely shout in frightful oaths, 

And cursing God^ blaspheme 1 

In that dark cell, like fiends entomb'd, 

Some nightly orgies keep, 
While children on their beds of straw, 

Low cry themselves asleep. 

In yonder comer, sick, and lone. 

One lays him down to die ; 
His groanings quick attract their ear — 

They furious to him fly ; 

And while th' unconscious suff'rer writhes, 

And eager pants for breath, 
With drink * they quench his burning thirst, 

Till mad, he sinks in death. 

Fair Lucy left her native glen, 

Pure as the driven snow ; 
But the seducer cross'd her path — 

She died in shame and woe. 

* Scottic^— ardent spirite. 
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Tet not tlie presenoe diead of death 

Suspends their reveby j 
With ribbons gay the corpse they dress, 

And shout with hellish glee. 

Here^ mothers sip the burning cup, 

And fathers teach to steal ; 
There, well-train'd ruffians loud applaud, 

Or deeds of sin oonoeal. 

Hark ! strains of music faintly come 

From yonder upper room, 
They thrill the soul like sounds dread heard 

In some sepulchral tomb. 

Tet there the harlot, beggar, thief, 

In wild delirium throng ; 
The well-feign'd cripple leaps with glee. 

The dumb loud joins the song. 

The widow with her puling babe. 

Partake of dainties rare. 
The blind, the sick, the impotent, 

Their savoury viands share ! 
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Some throw the cards, some throw the dice. 
All shout with mirth and glee, 

They hail the holy Sabbath mom, 
With oath and revelry. 

Oh, lonely feels the mountaineer, 

Within his Highland dell ; 
No songs of Zion there are heard, 

Nor sound of Sabbath-bell. 

Tet lonelier still, these lost, doom'd souls, 

So near blest sacred ground ; 
The Sabbath-bell breaks on their ears, 

But brings no cherished sound. 

The day of rest comes ever round, 

With all its peaceful calm ; 
Alas 1 they join not, rapt in prayer, 

Nor solemn, holy psalm. 

Oh ! do these scenes, so foul, disgrace 

My own loved native land ? 
Do sights so vile debase, pollute 

Edina*s classic strand ? 
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Alas ! proud Scotland^ once the praise 

And joy of all the earth, 
How hast thou fallen ! — darkness broods 

O'er many a joyless hearth ; 

Corrupting Ignorance and Vice, 

Twin sisters, hand in band, 
With hideous front triumphant march 

Through our beloved land. 

Tet see a&r, midst clouds and storms, 

The star of hope hath risen. 
To guide with clear and steady ray 

The weary soul to heaven, 

To distant climes we heralds send, 

To plough the arid sand. 
Yet leave untill'd the deep, rich soil, 

Of our own fatherland. 

Ye sunny lands 'neath cloudless skies, 

Ye islands of the sea, 
Where rivers roll on golden sands, 

My heart oft turns to thee. 
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Lone Indian, in thy forests wild, 
Whose life no comfort earns, 

Untutor'd savage, oft mj soul 
For thy salvation yearns. 

Poor slave, a&r on Afnc's shore. 

My bosom warms for thee, 
Fain would I break thy galling chains, 

And bid thee glad go free. 

But oh I forgive my home-heart love, 
Which, with a tenderer tie. 

Binds me to seek my country's weal. 
With never-ceasing cry. 



But who is that pale, thin-dad boy, 

That wends his weary way. 
Through thick'ning flakes of drifting snow ? 

Can it be Eddy Grey 1 

The shrieking tempest fiercely howls, 
Chill sweeps the driving sleet ; 

Oh ! where is Mary, when her boy 
Threads this dread, dismal street ? 
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Ah ! must I still with tears portray, 
What sad these eyes have seen ? 

Fain would I now the curtain drop. 
And veil the closing scene. 

But we must on with bleeding hearts, 
Midst throbbing hopes and fears, 

For up yon dismal " back close " drear. 
Young Eddy disappears. 

Dread, gloomy, scowls that ancient pile. 

In architecture rare, 
Abutments strange, of Flemish mould, 

Arch'd door, and spiral stair. 

The flick'ring, solitary lamp. 
Lights faint the threat*ning sky. 

Dread massive walls, o'erhanging roofe, 
Dark dwellings poised on high ? 

Oppressive silence reigns, no sounds 

Attract the listening ear. 
Save Eddy's footsteps light, as quick 

He mounts the staircase drear. 
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But from that upper attio door, 

Bright tapers cheerily bum, 
And Mary waits with yearning love, 

Her own loved boy's return. 

How changed ! — ^her auburn sunny locks 

Now tum'd to silver grey, 
The rose has fled her pallid cheek, — 

God guard thee, Mary Hay ! 

And yet stiU graceful is her mien, 
Bright beams her sparkling eye. 

And thrilling still her silvery tones 
Of broken melody. 

That faded dress, clean, neat, becomes 

Her light and fragile form ; 
The slattern's rags, gay tawdry robes, 

Alike would her deform. 



Her little room, poised high in air. 

No hills nor valleys greet, 
Yet oft her loved bird's bursting song. 

Breaks o'er that dismal street. 
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Bright bums the small yet oheerfol fire, 
Closed &8t the creaking door ; 

A Med carpet half conceals 
The crazy oaken floor. 

Rich pictures gem the damp, cold walls, 

The harp iEolian plays ; 
There's Eddy's couch — ^sad relics all 

Of happier, better days. 

^ Scantily replenish'd, bright, and clean 

Each modest thing appears. 
And Mary, gazing on her boy. 
Smiles through her bursting tears. 

These sketches on the tablet, rare, 

Her means of life reveal. 
Yet no false shame e'er clouds her brow, 

Or cold or want conceal. 



From early dawn to midnight hour. 
She paints with busy hand. 

While Eddy hies with them abroad, 
O'er this cold cheerless land. 
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And many a mansion^ castle gay, 

And burnish'd, gorgeous hall, 
These lovely pictures proud display 

In book, or marble wall. 

Yet that bright child who owns them now, 

Feels not the bitter smart. 
Sees not the wasted fingers thin, 

Knows not a broken heart. 



In summer-time when skies were clear, 
And woods and fields were green, 

Would Mary lead her darling boy. 
To sketch some much-prized scene. 

Then on the Meadows' bright, green sward. 

Would Eddy bound in glee, 
. While overhead the happy birds 
Chimed songs of melody. 

But these green meads, secluded lone, 

From haunts of busy men, 
To Mary's heart remembrance brought 

Of her own pleasant glen. 
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These woodland choristers sweet sung 

The song of other years, 
Before her young heart knew the pangs 

Of sorrow's bitter tears. 

Oft here in Greyfriars' Churchyard lone, 
On yon square pillar'd tomb, 

Would she in richest tints portray, 
Clad with perennial bloom ; 

While Eddy, mute, sat at her feet. 
And gazed with rapturous eye 

On Mary's feice, which brightly shone, 
Like angel of the sky. 

These sketches done, she'd gently take 
Pale Eddy's thin, white hand. 

And softly tell of those who sleep 
In this fbrgotten land. 

Of Bamsay, Black, M'Kenzie, Blair, 

Buchanan, great in name ; 
Of Robertson, Pitcairn, high. 

In bright, eternal fame. 
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How, near good Heriot's gorgeous pile, 
• Confined in yonder den, 
Brave captiyes seized at Bothwell Bridge, 
Twelve hundred godly men. 

How in Greyfriars' ancient church. 

By all, though lone, forlorn, 
The Solenm League and Covenant 

Before their God was sworn. 



But chief, the martyrs' sacred tomb 
Attracts their raptured eye. 

Where Guthrie and his great compeers 
In peaceful slumbers lie. 

Where'er they went, whate'er they saw, 
Brought useful lessons rare. 

While upwards rose on wings of love 
Their hearts in silent prayer. 

And when the shadows dark of night. 
Would o'er them noiseless steal. 

Devout by Eddy's cherish'd couch, 
They both would humbly kneel ; 
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Or blent their voices, sweet attuned, 
Though hearts were rent and riven, ' 

While distant spirits softly chimed 
The melody of heaven. 

And on the Sabbath, day of rest, 

See Mary and her boy, 
Slow tread the crowded street, their hearts 

Fill'd sweet with holy joy. 

Here, in this vast and spacious square, 

She tells with stifling breath, 
Where brave the Covenanters faced 

The gibbet, stake, and death. 

Here— lofty battlements and towel's, 

Cleave high the azure sky ; 
There— domes, and turrets, airy spires, 

Rear proud their heads on high ; 

While over all the Sabbath-bell 
Breaks soft with solemn chime ; 

The soul deep Alls with holy thoughts, 
And feelings rapt, sublime. 
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But now within this house of prayer, 
They join the solemn throng ; 

Anon with bursting hearts they sing 
The glad triumphant song. 

But who that man of God who speaks 

In harsh, low, guttural tone, 
With accent broad, and gesture strange — 

Some imknown &meless one 9 



Master in Israel ! great art thou, 

Of lofty honoured name, 
Whose genius towers 'bove thy compeers, 

Of far-spread, world-wide £ime. 

Yet humbly dost thou Christ proclaim. 
With zeal from door to door — 

Midst thy seraphic flights afar, 
Thou ne'er forgot the poor. 

See that majestic forehead high. 
That mild, yet sparkling eye. 

O'er all benevolence sits enthroned, 
Pure as the ethereal sky. 
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List ! solemn, burning words now wring 
Tiie yielding, softened heart ; 

He revels high midst tropes and flowers, 
Still sure the swift-wing'd dart 

Deep pierces e'er the conscience sear'd, 
While tears gush down like rain — 

Blest be thy rest, we ne'er shall hear. 
Nor see thy like again 1 



But Edmund — does he battle life, 

And &ce its evils brave, 
Or has he sunk unknown, unwept, 

Into a drunkard's grave ? 

Alas ! see that poor shiftless wretch. 

With bent and feeble form, 
With bloated cheek, and blood-shot eye. 

Creep shivering through the storm. 

'Tis Edmund — ^whither does he roam 
In this bleak, wintry night 1 — 

Like bird attracted to its snare, 
Or moth to Mai light, 
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He rushes with impatient step^ 

To yonder blazing den, 
Where drink, in ragged, motley groups 

Lewd bawds, and ragged men. 

But who are these who greet him glad, 
And push the goblet round, 

Whose voices ring in chorus high 
Above the Babel sound f 



The one, a widow's only son, 

Brought up with pious care, 
The object of a father's love, 

A mother's fervent prayer. 

Once, genius high, and noble thoughts. 

Sublimed his lofty zeal — 
Now Alfred's heart, steep'd deep in crime, 

Impure desires reveal. 

The other, scion of a house 

High in the lists of fame. 
None bum'd with higher, holier aims 

Than youthful Edward Grseme. 
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Both had begun life's glad career, 
Bright as the smiling mom ; 

Then ^hy so wretched and debased. 
So stricken and forlorn 9 



Oh ! &tal vice that clouds the dawn 

Of souls so pure and &ir ; 
That blunts the senses, sears the heart, 

Tom bosoms wring with care. 

And now they wreak their vengeance dread 

On fancied slights and wrongs, 
And curse a cruel, selfish world, 

In oaths and maudlin songs. 

Thus, once in Edmund's abject home, 

They rioted in glee. 
And cursed the world, themselves, their God, 

With fiendish revelry. 

When, softly o'er the hellish storm. 

Like a distant, holy psalm, 
Broke Mary's voice, which like a charm. 

Evoked an instant calm. 
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" Bash youth, hast thou so soon forgot 

A mother's, sister's love, 
Thy cradle song, thy cottage home, 

Th' omniscient God above 1 



^' And thou, whose aspirations high. 

And yearnings after fame, 
Bright promised soon wouldst thou eclipse 

All of thine honour'd name ? 



" List ! blame not thou this shifting world. 

Nor friends' deceitful smile. 
The cause seek in thy yielding heart. 

So full of artful guile. 

" Lost ! Lost ? — thou art not lost, cry 

For mercy, saving grace ; 
Bestir these sluggish souls, and fly 

From haunts of crime, disgrace. 

" Here, Literature with joyous smile. 

Bids thee no longer mourn ; 
There, Science opens wide her gates 

To welcome thy return. 
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" And Nature, clad in bridal robes, 

Looks beautiful and Mr ; 
And hark ! these holy songs invite 

To kneel devout in prayer. 

" God will not always strive, shake off 

That torpor, oh, arise ! 
Cling to some angel's skirts, that he 

May woo thee to the skies." 



All anxious, lonely, Mary sate 
One blithesome summer eve, 

Awaiting Eddy's loved return. 
And yet she did not grieve. 

His footsteps on the crazy stair, 
His silvery voice she knew ; 

To clasp him in a mother's arms, 
With joyful heart she flew. 

Poor Eddy, hungry, tired, and pale, 
His feet all bruised and sore, — 

How Mary wept, and kiss'd her boy. 
As if they'd part no more ! 
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And when she spread the frugal board, 

To take their scanty meal, 
Their eyes would meet, while down the cheek 

Sad tears would silent steal. 



And while she soothed his burning brow, 

And wash'd his little feet. 
She joyful said, " No more shalt thou. 

Lone, tread that dismal street ; 

" Nor through these lanes, or distant fields, 

All sad, desponding roam ; 
Some other means of life Fll try, 

And nestle thee at home." 

Now soft she spread his little couch. 
Then knelt with him in prayer, 

And as their fervent cry arose, 
They felt that God was there. 

She gently drew the curtains round, 

But Eddy could not rest ; 
Something vibrated at his heart, 

Wild heaved his little breast 
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" Oh ! mother," softly now he said, 

"No longer for me weep ; 
Christ loves thy boy, and angels bright 

Now guard me while I sleep. 

" But, mother, where, oh where is heaven ) 

Is it a far-off land, 
And is the journey long, mother. 

To that bright sunny strand ) " 

The strange, sad tone struck Mary's ear, 
Like breathings from the sky, — 

The hectic flush, the damp cold sweat. 
The lustre of his eye, 

A tremor sent to Mary's soul. 
Swift- wing'd like rankling dart ; 

Pulsation ceased, but angels near 
Upheld her sinking heart, 

While feint she whisper'd, « God is near, 

His temple, heaven, is nigh ; 
Short is the journey, love, from death, 

To sunny lands on high 1" 
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Then parted soft his golden locks 

Upon his clammy brow, 
And eager gazed, when Eddy said, 

" I'm happy, mother, now ; 

" For when to heaven I go, not far, 
But with thee ever nigh, 

I'll shelter thee beneath my wings, 
Until thou also die. 



Then we shall roam in happy lands, 
Our bright, eternal home — 

But, &ther, oh ! my fitther — thou, 
Wilt thou not also come 9" 

The morrow's sun now bright arose. 

And Eddy look'd so glad, 
That Mary's fears seem'd now dispell'd. 

She felt no longer sad. 

" mother ! visions bright Fve seen. 

On me God sets his seal ; 
I wish that dreams were real, mother, 

So happy now I feel 
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" I dreamt, while in a churchyard lone, 

I laid me down to weep, 
That o'er me shadows darkly came, 

And I softly fell asleep. 

'^"Then lone I stood on a rugged strand, 

Where a dark, deep river ran ; 
But high though its roaring billows dash'd. 

You could mete it with a span. 

" While clear beyond rose a beauteous land 

'Neath a cloudless azure sky. 
Where angels swept with sunny bright wings 

O'er the temples tow'ring high. 

" Then white-robed ones with their silver harps 
Group'd glad on the golden shore, 

While light celestial dazzled around; 
They eager beckon'd me o'er. 
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" Then softly and sweet the distant chimes 

Of their heavenly music came, 
And 'boye the sounds of the roaring waves 

Tou could list your Eddy's name. 

<< The winds were hush'd, and the billows fell, 

The river became a stream 
With silvery waves — I gladly awoke, 

When I found 'twas but a dream." 



With sad presentment Mary gazed 

Upon her darling child, 
While soft she whisper'd in his ear, 

In trembling accents mild : 

" That rugged shore is earth's confines^ 

That river dark is death. 
The land beyond is heaven, love. 

The stream, th' expiring breath ; 

^ These distant chimes are angels' songs, 

The fainting soul to cheer. 
Thy name recorded is above. 

And heaven, my child, is near." 
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How rapt had Edmund loved that ohild, 

With all a father's love, 
And nestled in his bosom soft, 

This timid gentle dove I 

Alas I with senses blunted, sear'd. 

Though quick his practised eye 
The danger scanned, he vainly thought 

His Eddy would not die ! 

Dark, dreary days, and weary nights 

In hopeless anguish flew, 
With all a mother's care and love. 

Still Eddy weaker grew. 

" Oh 1 mother, shall I roam no more, 

O'er meadows green with thee, 
The bursting flowers fringed bright with gold, 

The woods no more to see t 



" How rapt I listen'd to the tales 

Of patriots of old, 
Of distant lands where rivers sweep 

O'er sands of glistering gold 1 
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" How soft and solemn thou wouldst tell, 

Of martyr'd heroes brave, 
Triumphant at the burning stake, 

Who fear'd not death, the grave ! 

" Then high and noble thoughts would swell 

My infent heaving breast j 
Oh ! to be great and good I bum'd, 

My soul could get no rest. 

" These thoughts must flourish now above. 

In bright unfading bloom, — 
But when I die, bury me 

Beside the Martyrs' tomb." 



Without, wild swept the wintry blast, 
The winds blew loud and shrill ; 

Yet oh ! within that house of death. 
All, all was calm and still. 

Sad, Mary bent o'er Eddy*s couch, 
The good man knelt in prayer, 

Bright guardian angels hover'd round 
That lovely slumb'rer fair. 
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" Oh 1 mother — Chappy, blest, thy Eddy now, 

And yet how weak I feel ! — 
Oh, do not weep, my inmost thoughts 

From thee I'll not conceal 



" I'm dying, mother— oh ! the pang 

To bid fEurewell to thee ; 
In heaven there are no sighs nor tears, 

Soon wilt thou follow me. 

" How precious, sweet a mother's prayers 

In this my dying hour 1 
Her love elates the soaring soul. 

Though clouds may darkly lower. 

" Jesus ! how I bum to see 
The mansions bright on high ! 

Archangels ! how I long to hear 
The music of the sky i 

** But oh ! come near, my mother. 
My eyes grow feiint and dim ; 

Thy warm cheek press to mine, mother — 
My head begins to swim." 
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Then that sublimely solemn change, 

Which, oft preceding death, 
The dread mysterious summons serves. 

And cuts the panting breath, 

Pass'd over Eddy's features mild, — 
Quick sunk the glazed, dim eye, 

Each feature, sharp, and sharper grew ; 
Ah ! Mary, must he die f 

A heavenly smile rose on his lips, 
He raised his thin, white hands — 

" Come near, my mother — ^Eddy goes 
To bright and sunny lands. 

" I cannot see thee now, mother. 
But, ! my heavenly home 

Shines bright and beautiful — ^my father. 
Wilt thou not also come 9 



" Bright angels wait — I must away — 
I near the heavenly shore — 

The river dark I've nearly cross'd," — 
And Eddy was — ^no more I 
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No more 9 what anguish deep of soul, 

We ne'er have felt before^ 
Now agonise, and paralyse, 

At these dread sounds — no more 1 

Now Edmund with unsteady step, 

And thick and stifling breath, 
The stairs ascends, then gazes round 

The chamber still of death. 

Like marble statue, Maiy stood 

Beside the little bed, 
And Chalmers wept — dread stillness reign'd- 

Calm slept the peaceful dead. 

A tremor shot through Edmund's soul — 

His maudlin stupor gone. 
All childless, o'er the couch he hung, 

A stricken, desolate one. 

He took the dead child in his aims. 

And rock'd it to and fro, 
While, from his soul deep wailing came, 

Despairing sounds of woe : — 
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" Oh ! Eddy, in thy dyuig hear, 
Didst thou soft call for me ? 

And art thou dead, my Eddy — dead 1 
Oh that rd died for thee I " 

The coffin came — ^the winding sheet, — 
The long, last look is given, 

And strangers bear the dead away — 
There's nothing left but heaven 1 



The tempter now, with dark design, 

With deep, deceitful smile, 
To Mary, childless, whispers soft. 

Words full of artful guUe. 

" Why trust in God who hides himself 

The thunder cloud behind, 
To torture e'er with grief and woe, 

And agonise the mind 1 

" Has he not blasted all thy hopes. 

Laid desolate thy hearth. 
Sent penury with its chilling blast, 

Destroy'd the joys of earth 1 
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^^ Take now from me the flowing cup, 

To drown thy misery ; 
Drink— drink its rich ambrosial sweets, 

Curse God — ^blaspheme, and — die." 

Lull'd by the pleasing, siren strains. 
She seized with trembling hand 

The proffered cup, press'd to her lips, 
With soft persuasion bland. 

Ah I Mary, 'tis not in the storm, 

I fear thy &ith will £Etil, 
'Tis in the soft, deceitful calm. 

When slumbers ev'ry gale ! 

But Qod is ever near to shield 
The lambs that devious stray, 

And now an unseen hand hath dash'd 
The £eital cup away ; 

Then bright to Mary's vision rose 
Glad scenes without alloy — 

Creation's dawn, when sons of God, 
Did shout aloud for joy. 
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Man's &11 succeeded by a glad, 
A fair, and glorious morn ; 

And hark ! the trump of jubilee, — 
A Saviour-God is bom ! 



Grim Peath divested of his power, 

The grave of mystery, 
Immortal songs, hosannahs high. 

Glad shouts of victory ! 

Sweet Mary, weep, Til mingle sad 
My bursting tears with thine ; 

No tones save those of grief can thrill 
This broken heart of mme. 

Loved, joyous voices now are hush'd, 

I miss each smiling one ; 
The olive plants of bursting bloom, 

Are feided now and gone. 

Jehovah 1 to thy sovereign will^ 

teach me to resign, 

Nor hopeless grieve when in thy Word, 

1 read thy great design. 
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Tet, oh I amid mj troubled dreams, 

Remember'd voioes come, 
In whisp'rings sweet, as when thej cbeer'd 

Our happy cottage home ; 

Agam I feel their loved embrace, 

Share glad their in&nt joys, 
Then clasp them in a Other's arms — 

My own — my long lost boys I 

When sad I muse at eyentide — 

The gently rippling wave, 
The balmy breeze, the setting sun. 

Speak softly of the grave. 

But when I think, 'mid haunts of men, 

I hear their shouts of glee, 
I upward look to heaVn, and feel, 

Great God, they're now with thee t 

Hark ! joyful voices greet my ear. 

My love, the Living claim ; 
These happy feces oft rebuke. 

And this great truth proclaim ; 
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That God, in saddest scenes of grief, 
E'er mingles joy with pain. 

And children smile, and voices shout, 
To glad our hearts again. 

Oh that I thought less of the dead, 
And of the living more ! — 

Come, blessed children, to my heart, 
Eepinings now are o'er ; 

And as we gaze, a silent group, 

On yon celestial bowers. 
May heaven itself become more dear 

The more it holds of ours ! 



Tread softly by that little mound 

Beside the Martyrs' tomb, 
Nor pluck these bursting fiow'rets feir. 

Which o'er it fragrant bloom ; 

Soft planted by a mother's hand. 

And water'd by her tears. 
They're sacred to a mother's love, 

And all that it endears. 
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But who is that light, graceful form, 

In faded mourning clad, 
Who now draws nigh the little grave, 

With features pale and sad 1 

Fresh tendrils green, and summer flowers, 
With tenderest care she brings. 

To spread o'er Eddy's cherish'd tomb — 
Frail, perishable things 

Of life, instructive emblems all. 
They bloom, they fade, they die, 

Yet richest fragrance shed when dead, 
like loved ones now on high ! 



Stem winter^s driving clouds and storms, 

All desolating come ; 
Midst earth's lone wanderers, cold, forlorn. 

Has Mary still — a home 1 

Alafi ! see that pale, wasted form. 

Who pines in deepest grief. 
The fountain scorch'd, refreshing streams 

Ne'er come to her rehef. 
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Sweet Mary 1 how my bursting heart. 
Weeps tears of blood for thee ! — 

No water — ^bread — ^no fire — ^no bed, — 
No comfort can I see. 



The drifting snow whiiis eager round 

That broken casement high, 
Where Robin, welcome, enters oft, 

With mqllow flute-like cry. 

She greets him not, alas ! keen cold, 

Her energies benumb. 
But still he hops round, round the room, 

But cannot find a crumb ! 

The scanty furniture, each thing, 

Alas ! has disappear*d ; 
The well-kept cage, the cherish*d bird, 

She had so fondly rear'd. 

Her jewels rare, her faded robes, 

Went quickly, one by one ; 
And Eddy's couch 1 — ^the hearth is cold — 

The very grate is gone. 
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Hark ! footsteps break the stillnesB dread, 

Wide opes the creaking door. 
And hapless Edmund staggers wild 

Across the crazy floor. 

Struck by her death-like paleness, quick 

He grasp'd his Mary's hand, 
While low she whisper'd like a voice 

From a ^r-ofif foreign land ; — 

" I'm starving, Edmimd — death is nigh" — 
He clasp'd her to his breast — 

Her lips were cold, her pulse was gone, 
She calmly sunk to rest. 

While Edmund wildly look'd around, — 

No bread, or succour near, — 
His thin lips quiver'd pale with rage. 

His heart dread quail'd with fear. 

A stem resolve rose in his soul, — 

One look on Mary cast. 
He dench'd his hands, and eager flew 

To brave the wintry blast. 
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Poor Mary — ^thou revivest, ah 1 

Twere better for to die, 
And in the mansions of the blest, 

To join thy boy on high. 

Quick, Edmund, haggard, pale, retum'd, — 

With eager haste he flew, 
And clasp'd his Mary in his arms, 

Who closer to him drew. 

" What mean these frighten'd ominous looks, 

That wild and restless eye, — 
My Edmund — ^blood ? — ^blood stains thy hands." 

Then shriek'd a piercing cry. 

List 1 heavy footsteps on the stair, 

And whispering voices near — 
They trembling shook like aspen leaves, 

With strange, unearthly fear. 

The ofl&cers of justice, dread. 

Like bloodhounds on his track. 
Keen traced his footsteps through the snow, 

They followM at his back. 
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" Murderer 1" — while fierce and quick they seized 

The stricken Edmund ; bound, 
He calmly view'd th' exciting scene, 

And proudly gazed around« 

While Mary, self-possess'd, though deep 

Fear still her bosom wrung : 
" Proof of his guilt," she said, and then 

Still closer to him clung. 

" There is our proof," when out they drew 

A dagger red with blood ; 
^' The wound was deep, the crimson stream 

Gush'd like a gory flood." 

A long wild shriek of agony. 

And Mary, reeling, fell ; 
The prisoner chain'd was hurried off 

Without a last farewell. 



Dost thou admire this noble hall, 
That high oak roof, begemmed 

With arches grand 1 — ^here laws were made, 
And might, and right proclaim'd, 
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In ancient times when Scotland wore 

An independent crown, 
When nations trembled at her name, 

And cower*d before her frown. 

There, judges clothed in purple sit, 

In high and solemn state ; 
Here, advocates, bewigg^d, begown'd. 

Swell high in sharp debate* 

While crowds throng Ml the spacious hall, 

In eager converse, deep — 
A little world, yet cramp'd, confined, 

Within the toga's sweep. 

Yet soaring high, brave, noble souls 

Have burst th' ignoble chain, 
And swept with giant intellect 

0*er mountain, hill, and plain. 

At literature's un&ding lamp 

They lit the torch of feme. 
And on they soar'd till they had eam'd 

A high and deathless name. 
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Mark these two figures, who beside 

The shade of Melville stand, 
Both high in great forensic feme. 

The pride of fatherland. 

The one— sharp featured, sallow, thin, 

With keen and piercing eye, 
With genius versatile, whose flights 

Scan earth, and sea, and sky. 

The other — florid, restless, quick. 

Whose eye of searching ken 
Can analyse, divine the ways, 

And read the thoughts of men. 

Bound by affection's strongest ties, 

No envious passions feel. 
Proud of each other's &me, their thoughts 

Confidingly reveal. 

Absorb'd in solemn conference deep. 

All heedless of the throng, 
" He's innocent," you faintly hear — 

Now thread the crowd among. 
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And follow on through crowded halb. 
And tortuous windings dim. 

Till in the High Court dread we stand, 
Where crowd officials grim. 

In solemn state the judges come — 
Mark him of graceful mien, 

With features bold, yet eye of love, 
Of noble blood, I ween. 

Justice and truth for eyer guard 

His pure unsullied life ; 
Calm, undisturb'd, a stranger e'er 

To jealousy and strife. 

A sense of duty overawes, 

Directs his vig'rous mind. 
High moral worth, and Christian love, 

Are round each act entwined. 



His firm devotion to detect, 
And lay the clear truth bare ; 

His analytic, searching zeal, 
Deep^ anxious, patient care, 
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Guides ev'ry action, great, minute ; 

From him, a lustre shed 
In gloiy shines, there ever rests 

A halo round his head. 

But all eyes turn to yon dread bar. 
Where pale the prisoner stands — 

" Say, art thou guilty — art thou not ? " 
The court now loud demands. 



" Not guilty," firm, he quick replii 
Dost thou not know that voice, 

Which erst in silvery sweetness made 
Each bounding heart rejoice 9 

Look at the panel once again — 

Alas ! 'tis Edmund Grey ; 
How changed ! his maudlin look is gone. 

Bright as in youth's glad day 

Is now his dark and lustrous eye. 

His bearing noble, mild, 
His graceful features calm though pale. 

No demon passions wild 
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Hold o'er his sotd their with'ring sway, 

Unholy passions gone, 
At rest with God he seems, and yet^ 

Poor wretch I he feels — ^alone. 



But listen — ^while we moralise, 

The trial proceeds apace ; 
The dreaded prosecutor states, 

With awkward, mincing grace. 

The facts, details, minute withal, 

And witnesses now swear 
With fearful willingness and haste, 

Like bloodhounds on the lair. 

But Cockbum, quick, impressive, keen 

The myst'ry to reveal. 
In broad, round, doric language bold 

Probes deep with searching zeal. 

Each startling statement he unveilff, 

Each character dissects. 
Shakes oft the value of an oath, 

Each subtile flaw detects. 
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Yet, spite of all his giant po^er, 
The evidence makes head ; 

Alas I he feels his client now 
Is numbered with the dead* 



Now with triumphant confidence 

The prosecutor swells ; 
On blood, and dagger, bleeding wounds, 

With relish keen he dwells ; 

Then loud in high o'erbearing tone, 
The pris'ner's life demands ; 

He thirsts for blood, yet calm and cool, 
He washes clean his hands. 

The thrill of hoiTOr which you feel 

Is quick effaced and gone, 
For see, with equal confidence, 

Proud Je£frey rise alone. 

All conscious of the power he wields, 

He fixeth quick his eye 
On yonder bench of jurors, keen. 

With searching scrutiny. 
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Frigid in mien, his sharp, shrill tones 
Thrill ev'ry heart with fear, 

His language pompous, accent strange, 
Fall harsh upon the ear. 

These artificial, strange defects, 
To which he ohstinate clings, 

All vanish when with giant power 
Each hosom sad he wrings. 

His oratory, like a stream. 

Deep, rapid, swelling high, 
Overwhelms all barriers in its course, 

And proudly braves the sky. 

Now on, and on, with blasting force. 
His tones deep thundering roll. 

On chariots bright of fire he rides, 
And captive takes each soul. 

Hush 1 judges forward lean, and groups, 

All tearful press along 
To hear his last dread solemn burst. 

Break o'er that breathless throng. 
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'* What ! will ye dare in haste condemn V- 

The deed, no human eye 
Hath witnessed, th' omniscient God alone 

Can solve the mystery. 

" I speak not of a mother's love, 

A father's sighs or tears, 
Of conscious innocence proclaim'd, 

A wife's dread trembling fears ; 

" But on the broad, eternal grounds 

Of justice, equity; 
Before the world, before high heaven 

I charge thee, set him free." 

A long dread pause, then list the judge 
*' Sum up," in solenm tone — 

The jury, thoughtful, leave their bench, 
Alas ! for that doom'd one. 

Now ominous whispers feint were heard, 

Grief bosoms deeply wrung. 
Suspense more poignant far than death, 

In trembling balance hung. 
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The jury door slow opens wide, 
Hush*d now each £righten'd soand^ 

While " Guilty," trembling is proclaimed. 
Midst sobs and sighs around. 

Hush ! see that pale and wasted form 
Advance with noiseless tread ; 

Oh ! now convulsive to her breast, 
She clasps doom*d Edmund's head. 

" My Edmund " — one last, hopeless look, 

And in his arms she fell ; 
" My Mary " — ^but his fainting heart 

Befiised to bid farewell. 



The judge the black cap now assumes — 

No force can tear away 
These rigid arms in death-like grasp 

Round still loved Edmund Grey, — 

Solemn and measured he proceeds, 

In broken accents low ; 
The sentence, death, hearts throb with grie^ 

And tears imbidden flow. 
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But Mary hears not, still she clings 

With strong tenacious clasp ; 
Ah ! eyes grow dim — strength &ils — she now 

Eelaxes slow her grasp. 

One fervent kiss on Mary's brow, 

Midst feverish hopes and fears ; 
By officers strong guarded, rude, 

The prisoner disappears. 



Oh ! mad and long the fever raged 

In every burning vein, 
'Tween life and death the balance hung, 

Yet she revives again. 

A &ther o'er her eager leans, 

A mother binds her brow, 
And friends, like angel messengers, 

Breathe soothing accents low. 

This is her own sweet little room, 

Which once re-echoed high 
Her merry shout, before she knew 

A pang, or tear, or sigh. 
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And there, her tiny " sampler " hangs. 
Preserved with pious care; 

And here, the cradle where she rock'd, 
Hnsh'd by a mother's prayer. 

That is the casement where she sat 
To greet the sun at mom — 

with what deathless love we prize 
The house where we were born ! 



But Mends may comfort, parents sigh, 
And maidens weeping come, 

Alas ! poor Mary knows not now 
Her once loved village home. 

Her restless eye, with vacant gaze, 

Stares wildly all around 
On those who by her silent watch. 

Then sad upon the ground. 

Now, paroxysms wild of grief 
High heave her throbbing breast ; 

A long wild shriek — a hideous laugh, 
And then she sinks to rest. 
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Oft would she wring her thin white hands, 

Play with her silvery hair, 
Hymn broken snatches sad of song, 

Or breathe short words of prayer. 

Then, as if bending o'er her boy, 

She'd sing him soft asleep ; 
Then start at some imagined soimd. 

And wild affrighted weep. 

Sometimes she'd slumber like a babe 

Upon its mother's breast, 
While watchers pray'd that it might be 

Her last unbroken rest ! 

But like the dread oppressive calm, 

Which oft precedes the storm. 
Its very stillness shadow'd dark 

The tempest's coming form. 

A piercing scream — ^a thrilling look 

Of hopeless agony ; 
" The black cap — death — my Edmund bound, 

The great black gallows-tree 1 
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'' Hush ! hush ! I see the gibbet rise, 

I hear the hammers sound ; 
The hour draws nigh — Save ! save, O God ! 

The throng slow gathers roimd." 

A long, wild, piercing shriek — ^then soft 

She sinks again to rest, 
As if no storms had swept across 

That calm and peaceful breast. 



The last night with her shadows came, 

And dark forebodings wild, 
Yet the condemned, on couch of straw. 

Slept softly as a child. 

The last day dawn'd, and Edmund Grey 

Awaited calm his doom ; 
The preparations grim of death, 

The dread funereal gloom, 

Disturb'd not now his resolute soul. 

Clear as the bursting day ; 
And yet 'twas strange he never breathed 

The name of Mary Hay. 
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The last faint prayer to Heav*n arose, 

The last sad hymn was sung, 
Farewells were said, and trembling grief 

Each bosom deeply wrung. 

The executioner slow advanced — 

Doom'd Edmund's hands were bound, 

His white and snowy neck laid bare — 
Hark ! sounds deep shake the ground, 

And footfalls break the stillness dread, 
Through corridors they come ; 

A hum of voices thrill the ear 
Like sound of muffled drum ; 

And pond'rous keys, with giant force. 

Unbar the iron door ; 
With eager haste life's messengers 

Crowd full the prison floor. 

A parchment in their hands they bear, 

Stamp'd with a royal seal ; 
" Reprieve — reprieve I " is whisper'd round. 

All glad and grateful feel. 
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Save one — who from th' excited group 

Turns sad his head away ; 
Alas ! more welcome far was death 

Than life to Edmund Grey ! 



The convict ship rides in the bay, 

Down drops the snowy sail ; 
" Ahoy ! the anchor weigh" — "Aho I ahoy 1 *' 

She scuds before the ^e. 

And Edmund, clad in convict's dress, 

Chain'd to his gloomy cell, 
Now bids his still loved native land 

A long, a last farewell. 

A beautiful thing that stately barque, 

As swift she bounds away, 
But vultures follow the carrion ship. 

Death tracks her for his prey. 

Hark ! 'tis the sailor's merry song. 

As she dances o'er the sea ; 
Yet, oh ! what a pois'nous freight she bears 

Of human misery 1 
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In yonder castle which uprears 
Her frontlets grim and high, 

Whose airy turrets, lofty towers 
Cleave sharp the azure sky, 

The holy man in solemn tone 
For pard'ning mercy pleads, 

To wash out by a Saviour's blood, 
Deep stain'd, dark, fearful deeds. 

Mark well that tall and manly form, 
Those features chisell'd rare. 

And hark that solemn, sonorous voice, 
Breathe now devout in prayer. 

Ah ! many a dark, heart-rending scene 
In drunkard's loathsome den, 

And groans, and cries, defying shouts. 
And oaths of savage men. 

He's seen and heard, while deep his soul 

Yeam'd over each lost one. 
For oft he stood 'mong furious fiends, 

And wept in grief alone. 
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The outcast^s shield, the mourner's joj, 

He loves glad homes to see, 
The guide of youth, the staff of age, 

The orphan's friend, is he. 

To him a criminal now repeats 

The story of his life ; 
Of murder, rapine, plunder, brawl, 

And scenes of blood and strife ; 

Till softly wam'd the hour was nigh, 

His sands were nearly run ; 
He trembled with unshriven guilt — 

" List ! I have but begun, 

'' To narrate all the shifting scenes 

Of robbery and blood. 
Hairbreadth escapes, licentious feuds, 

How I defied my God ! 

"Hush !" — his cadav'rous countenance fell, 
His voice sunk hoarse and low, 

While from his throat in gutt'ral sounds, 
The words sepulchral flow : 
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" Though these rough hands are red with blood, 
This heart sear'd hard with crime, 

I once on genius' wings afar, 
All rapturous soar'd sublime, 

** Deceitful sirens cross'd my path, 

And lured me from the sky ; 
Oh ! quick the dark and downward course 

Of vice and infamy. 

" Yet once, a warning voice reproved — 

I hear its silvery tone, 
As Mary thriU'd my trembling soul, 

blessed, sainted one I 

" But all unheeded, vice and crime 

Still held their demon sway. 
When on a dark and wintry night 

1 met poor Edmund Grey 

*' Beneath the lofty arch which spans 

Yon dark and dreaded street ; 
The winds blew shrill with ominous sounds, 

Chill fell the drenching sleet. 
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'' Here Edmund, sad, with tearftil eye. 
And quick and stifling breathy 

Told how his Mary starved at home, — 
Oh 1 how he pray'd for death ! 

" For round each den where he*d caroused, 
He'd plaintive begg'd for bread; 

Alas ! with oaths and jeers they sooflfd-— 
Low hung his rueful head. 

" Touch'd keen with sympathy, resolved 

This strong and sinewy arm 
Should some dark deed commit, yet shield 

Him from all skaith and harm. 



" My purpose dark he knew not — still 

I watoh'd the arch below, 
When soon a muffled figure came 

With measured step, and slow. 

" With desp'rate force I furious plung'd 

A poniard in his breast ; 
A heavy fall — a low, deep groan. 

He calmly sunk to rest. 
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*•' Purse he had none ! stung mad with rage, 

The dagger red I threw 
Beside my victim — coward base, 

I crouching, swiftly flew. 

" Dread struck with horror, Edmund stood— 

Alone he saw the blow — 
Alarm'd, he stemm'd the streaming wound, 

Which crimson dyed the snow, 

"Till whisp'ring voices, footsteps light, 

Wam'd him too late to fly ; 
Mary ! thus did I requite 

With treach'rous villany 

" Thy warning voice, and sent thy love 

Afar beyond the sea ; 
And — wretched Alfred now must swing 

On yonder gallows-tree." 



The morning's dawn broke bright and clear 

On a cold and wintry sky. 
The spangled woods were calm and still, 

No bursting melody 
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Awaked the echoes of the glen. 

Which silent slept below, 
All undisturb'd by woodland song, 

Or river's murm'ring flow. 

The snow-capp'd hills reflected bright 
The sun's cold cheeriess beams, 

Mute lay the shepherd's tuneless lute, 
In icy beds the streams. 

Still from the little hamlet rose, 

Slow wafted on the breeze, 
The curling smoke, which rose afar 

Above the leafless trees. 

See that poor wretched wand'rer lone. 

With weary steps and slow, 
Who sadly wends his devious way 

Along the frozen snow. 

Pale, pale and haggard are his cheeks. 

Deep sunk his vacant eye. 
And swoll'n and bruised his bleeding feet, 

Rags round him mocking fly. 
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The dogs wild bark, the urchins run, 
Stare men, and maidens gay ; 

In him, alas ! none recognise 
The pardon'd Edmund Grey. 



What means yon glad and eager group. 
Who crowd that couch around, 

And list with joy, as if they heard 
Some well-remember'd sound 1 



'Tis Mary's voice rings sweet and clear, 
In bursting wood-notes wild, 

As when she climb'd yon sunny braes, 
A sinless, happy child. 



iBSAtg^d Seng* 



O waft me away to sunny bright lands, 
Where the aroma breezes blow. 

Where harps soft chime with celestial songsf, 
Where tears shall cease to flow. 
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waft me far away. 
Beyond yon aky, away, 
My home ! eternal home ! 
stay, sweet angels, stay, 
Fold soft thy wings — delay, 
He'll come— hell come ! 

waft me away to sunny bright lands, 
Where the ai'oma breezes blow, 

Where harps soft chime with celestial songs, 
Where tears shall cease to flow. 

Bear, bear us away, away. 
To our eternal home, 
Stay, stay, sweet angels, stay. 
He'll come ! he'll come ! 
Then waft us away to sunny bright lands, 

Where the aroma breezes blow. 
Where harps soft chime with celestial songs. 
Where tears shall cease to flow. 



She bids them bring her bridal robes, 
Snow-white and spotless fair, 

And with these sparkling jewels bright 
To gem her silvery hair. 
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And bring in white the village maids, 

Sweet anthems glad to sing, 
And hail the hoary sexton old, 

The village bells to ring. 

While low she murmur'd, soft and sweet, 

" My home — eternal home !" 
Then in mysterious whispers wild, 

" Yes ! yes ! he'll come — he'll come I" 

Then, as if wakening from a dream, 

The mists and shadows fly. 
Returning consciousness illumes 

Her dear and lustrous eye. 

Yes ! intellect the sceptre wields, 

Reason resumes her throne ; 
Ah ! who can tell what thoughts inspire, 

The mind of that loved one ? 

She raises quick her thin white hand. 

To clasp her burning brow ; 
" My own sweet room — ^my own loved home, 

But I am wandering now. 
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" No ! no I my motherr— sainted mother come^ 

Embrace thy long lost child ; 
My father — my father — come" — 

With heavenly joy she smiled. 

Then quick, as if some sudden thought 

Becaird her heavenly home, 
She whispered softly, " I must die, 

But, oh I he'll come, he'll come ! " 

A passing shadow darken'd quick 

The little window's light, 
The door burst wide with rushing sound. 

All gazed with wild afifright. 

None knew the stranger who advanced 

To Mary's lowly bed ; 
But love's quick eye was ne'er deceived, 

She raised her dying head, 

" My Edmund," — while with rigid grasp, 

Around his neck she clung ; 
" My Mary," — ^who can tell the grief, 

Which sad his bosom wrung 1 
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Still gaze her eyes, though glazed and dim^ 

Soft pass'd her dying breath ; 
All, all is still — how clammy, cold, 

The chill embrace of death I 



The bed was all hung round with white. 

And all the little room, 
And Mary slumber'd like a bride 

In all her bridal bloom. 



The measured tick of muffled clock 

No more attracts the ear, 
No footfalls break the stillness, lest 

The very dead should hear ! 

And now the great, black, solemn hearse, 
With cord and nodding plume, 

Midst sobs, and sighs, and bursting tears, 
Beai's Mary to the tomb. 

Alas ! the coffin slow descends 
Deep in the clammy ground, 

And withered bones, and ghastly skulls, 
Tall harsh with rumbling sound. 
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All weep— e'en &om the sexton's eyes 
The tear-drops coursing flow, 

All fearful to disturb the rest 
Of her who sleeps below. 

The last green sod is softly spread, 
Each homeward wends his way, 

But through all time shall be revered 
The grave of Mary Hay. 

But who are these who linger sad 
Beside the new-closed grave, 

Who each in silence bares his head, 
The wintry blast to brave ? 

With what emotions strange they meet. 

And dash the tears away ! 
The one — ^the sainted Edmimd Graeme, 

The other — Edmund Grey ! 

Stung by remorse, and grief, and shame. 

At Mary's warning given. 
He halted in his mad career. 

And sought the way to heaven. 
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The Saviour listen'd to his groans, 

Jehovah heard his cry, 
And angels hail'd a ransom'd soul, 

To mansions bright on high. 

The shock of Edmund's direful fall, 

His lather could not brave ; 
His grey hairs were untimely brought 

With sorrow to the grave. 

His loved successor, bearing now 

A great and honoured name, 
Illustrious herald of the cross, 

Is youthful Edmund Graeme. 

Oft had he bent o'er Mary's couch, 
And blest the slumberer fair ; 

Oft had he raised his thoughts to heaven, 
For her in silent prayer. 

Thus, Great Almighty God, dost Thou 

Leave one in sin to die. 
And to Thyself another takes 

To reign with Thee on high. 
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A&r in a bright and sunny land, 

A stranger pines away ; 
These ever-glorious scenes possess 

No charms for Edmund Grey. 

What though the whispering breezes soft, 
Waft fragrant, rich perfume. 

And flowers enamell'd, gorgeous blush. 
In bright perennial bloom ; 

And happy birds with plumage bright. 
Hymn o'er his devious way 1 

Alas ! with grief his bosom swells, 
His heart is far away. 

And now in yonder citron grove 

He lays him down to die. 
No friend to dry his bursting tears. 

Nor close his wearied eye. 

But o'er his spirit gently steals 
Sweet solemn thoughts of home ; 

Remembered voices whispering soft. 
Bright angels bid him come. 
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And a voice of strange, yet thrilling power, 

His soul glad fills with joy. 
While long-forgotten words arouse — 

" Jehovah ! save my boy." 

Gkxl heard a mother's prayer, and broke 

That hard and flinty heart, 
And tears gush'd forth in copious streams. 

The heaven-directed dart 

Pierced deep that now repentant soul 

Which loud for mercy cries ; 
To Christ, the refuge from the storm, 

The sinner's hope, he flies. 



Behold yon sable negro group 
Beneath the waving palm, 

And hark ! a voice familiar, reads 
The holy, sacred psalm. 

The wondrous story of the cross 
Stills their awaken'd fears ; 

A Saviour's love, a Saviour's death, 
Bedim their eyes with tears. 
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A noble sight I the lost reclaimM, 

To God his being given, 
To guide with missionary zeal 

Benighted souls to heaven. 

Yet, shuddering, Edmund oft recalls 

The distant scenes of home;, 
And fiincies from each haunt of vice, 

A cry is wafted — " Come I " 

Deep yearning o*er these lost doom'd souls, 

Now see him on the main, 
All longing, eager to descry 

His native land again. 

At length the hills of Scotland, far. 
Break on his raptured view — 

Dear, dear to ev'ry exile's heart. 
These barren mountains blue 1 

Excess of joy, excess of grief, 

May cloud the brightest day ; 
Alas ! the joyous scene overwhelmed 

The heart of Edmund Grey. 
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Now on his dying eouch he lay. 

The sailors gathered round. 
And softly spoke of death, of heay'n, 

The Judge, the trumpetnsound. 

Then on these distant hills, intense 
He fix*d his glazed, dim eye ; 

A low, deep sigh — ^his ransom'd soul 
Hath wing'd its fli^t on hi^. 

Then on the morrow, calm, serene, 
The deck clean swept with care. 

The crew deep solemnised, it seem'd 
A floating house of prayer. 

Slow tolls the muffled, sonorous bell, 
The corpse on deck is borne ; 

The sailors, mournful, gather round 
The lonely dead forlorn. 

The burialHservice slow proceeds — 
Strange, reverential scene ! — 

The flapping sails, the creaking shrouds, 
Fill up each pause between. 
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Each bosom heaves, each heart is sad^ 

The swarthy sailors weep, 
As now the corpse in its canvas shroud 

They cast into the deep. 



Why dost thou weep, my child — ^thy thoughts, 

Are they, too, far away 1 
Dost thou desire the grave to see 

Of sainted Mary Hay ? 

Tis summer time, and fields are green. 

Songs greet the rosy mom. 
Glad sounds, melodious, charm the ear, 

Bright smiles the waving com. 

How sweet to rest beneath the shade 

Of this umbrageous oak. 
And drink the waters of the brook 

Fresh gushing &om the rock ! 

Then meditative gaze around 

Upon the forest trees, 
Each trembling leaf to song attuned 

By every fragrant breeze ; 
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And mark their varied beauteous forms, — 
The chestnut hung with flowers, 

The graoefol birch with silvery bark, 
The ash in sylvan bowers. 

The scented fir, the hoary elm, 

The lofty mountain pine. 
The broad-leaved holly, ever green, 

Festooned with eglantine. 

Oh, does not each bright thing, my child, 

Look beautiful and fdr ? 
The woods, the streams, the bright green hills, 

God's goodness great declare. 

Now down between these hedgerows green. 

My loved one, let us hie. 
While over-head laburnums waft 

Their fragrance to the sky. 

List ! dost thou hear the distant sounds, 

Of a tiny brooklet's flow. 
The low of kine, the bleat of sheep^ 

Come softly from below 1 
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Sweet blends the milkmaid's song, as quick 

She sweeps the dews away ; 
Hush ! hufih, my child, lo ! there's the grave 

Of bonnie Mary Hay. 

Still as of yore the wild-woods ware, 

The groYes as glad are ringing, 
And in as clear and gushing strains 

The happy birds are singing. 

There still the iyy round the cot 

Puts forth its tendrils green. 
The smoke curls laadly on the breeze. 

All seems unchanged, I ween. 



There is the trelliss'd casement low 

Of her sweet little room, 
Here are the flowers she planted, now 

In all their summer bloom. 



And there the honeysuckle bower. 
Where oft at eye she sang, 

Then listen'd as the distant woods 
The plaintiye echoes rang. 
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IJp; yonder, bright the sannj braes, 

Where oft she'd happy roam^ 
Here still the bum in music flows 

Around her village home. 

There is the manse, embowered 'mong trees,- 
How dear each thing appears ! — 

'Mong yonder elms the Tillage church 
Its tow'ring spire uprears. 

There are the woodland groyes, where oft 
She roam'd with Edmund Grey — 

Tread softly, loved one, we approach 
The grave of Mary Hay. 

How solemn these green hillocks tell 

Of man's last final doom I 
Hush ! mark that lowly grave, o'er which 

Bright flowerets fragrant bloom. 

Beneath that green, fresh-daisied sod, 

Poor Mary softly sleeps ; 
Oh, many a gentle maiden comeef, 

And o'er it sighs and weeps. 
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Here lovers, trembling, plight their troth. 

The Edlent grave between, 
Then call on HeaVn to witness oft 

The rafih, jet solemn scene. 

A halo o'er that sacred spot, 

Shines like the morning ray ; 
All sadden'd feel when they approach 

The grave of Mary Hay ! 



Oh ! fatal First False StefI what griefii, 

Shame, sorrow, woe, and pain 
Overwhelm the soul ! — ^Death holds the skirts 

Of thy funereal train. 

like water let out slowly, sin 

Soon tears and sadness bring — 
Events that shake the world, do oft 

From trivial causes spring. 

Hail Britain ! empress of the world 1 

Thy navies bounding sweep, 
Like Ocean Queen's dread messengers 

The highway of the deep I 
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Thy conquering arms, victorious 

On every battle-field; 
Thy warriors at the cannon-mouth 

Refuse to fly or yield. 

A more insidious, deadlier, foe, 

The bravest overthrows; 
Than bloody war, or pestilence. 

More terrible its woes. 

Soul-damning vice ! thy triumphs swell, 

Aloft thy banners wave. 
And hark ! I hear thy demon shout. 

Above the drunkard's grave. 

Here — broken hearts, and ruin'd souls. 

Diseases which devour 
With burning vengeance dread, attest 

Thy soul-destroying power. 

There — crime in all its hideous forms 

Defies the God of heaven, 
While children weep, and widows mourn, 

Their hearts with anguish riven. 
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Hell-damning yioe 1 y&xmt not to me^ 

Of victims o'er the 86% 
Of hulksy and cells, and stripes^ and groans, 

Or yonder gallows-tree. 

More eloquent than burning words. 

At mom, or twilight gray, 
More powerful than archangel's yoioe. 

The grave of— Mart Hat ! 
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Note 1. 

Sweet Ma/ry I Qod was there, — ^P. 7. 

«Eehembeb now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them : while the sun, or the lights or the moon, 
or the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return 
after the rain : in the day when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow 
themselves, and the grinders cease because they are 
few, and those that look out of the windows be 
darkened; and the doors shall be shut in the streets, 
when the sound of the grinding is low ; and he shall 
rise up at the voice of the bird ; and all the daugh> 
ters of music shall be brought low.** — ^Eccles. xii. 
1-4. 
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Note 2. 



Edigiony healthy in the sovl^ 
Soft tempers dU <mrjoys, — ^P. 8, 

Beligion is not^ as some would have us believe, a 
cold and gloomy thing. Eminently practical, it en- 
ters into all the scenes of life, sweetening our en- 
joyments, deepening our affections, hallowing our 
thoughts, elevating our desires, soothing our sor^ 
rows, and lightening our cares. 

It is related of Bickersteth, that he was naturally 
reserved and taciturn ; but, from the time Christ 
was formed in him, he was always cheerful and 
serene. ^ Bickersteth was a happy man, and it was 
Christ who made him happy." How rapturously he 
describes his feelings and state of mind !-r- 

"I spend my mornings very delightfully, — arising 
at five, and passing an hour in delightful converse 
with Qod. My heart has been enlarged in thanks- 
giving, and I would have the whole world, and the 
blessed inhabitants of heaven, to join in praising 
Qod for his mercies. O what a pleasant life is a 
Hfe of faith in Christ Jesus ! How pleasant to go 
to a reconciled Father ! how pleasant to lie at the 
foot of the Cross i how pleasant to have God for a 
friend and companion ! how pleasant to consider 
that nothing can hurt me ! how pleasant to look at 
death, for it will admit me into the heavenly Pre- 
sence ! '* Again he writes, " I will look at the recom- 
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pence. I will direct my eyes to the battlements of 
heaven. I will send my thoughts into the third 
heavens, and see what they bring back, — love, joy, 
peace — all perfection ; no weakness, no alarm, no 
corse ; rivers of pleasure, boundless realms of happi- 
ness, an eternity of joy. When shall I be there ? 
Ck)me quickly!" 

Note 3. 

I»et him noW'-'mth forehead high, 
Broad, maeeive featuree rare. — ^P. 22b 

Gifted with a fine figure, expressive feature^ a 
hi^y powerful and beautifully melodious voice, the 
late Dr Bennie of lady Tester's long held the first 
rank as a graceful Christian orator. The great charm 
and ipipressive power of his preaching lay, however, 
in his deep-felt earnestness for the salvation of those 
whom he addressed, and in the solemnising unction 
which accompanied his appeals to the conscience and 
the heart 

Note 4. 

The banquet, eumptuoudy rich. 
Laid out in gorgeous haU. — ^P. 48. 

^ When Intemperance spreadeth her delicacies on 
the board — ^when her wine sparkleth in the cup- 
when she smileth on thee, and persuadeththee to be 
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joyful and happy — then is the moment of danger, 
then let reason stand firmly on her guard.'* — Doddey, 

« Wine is a mocker, and strong drink is raging ; 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise." — 
Prov. XX. 1. 

« Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? who hath 
contentions % who hath babbling ? who hath wounds 
without cause ? who hath redness of eyes % They 
that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek 
mixed wine. Look not thou upon the wine when 
it is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, when 
it moveth itself aright : at the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder. Thine eyes shall 
behold strange women, and thine heart shall utter 
perverse things : yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth 
down in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth on 
the top of a mast. They have stricken me, shalt 
thou say, and I was not sick : they have beaten me, 
and I felt it not : when shall I awake ? I will seek it 
yet again.'' — ^Prov. xxiii. 29-35. 



Note 5. 

ATid converse high with kindred souls. 

And ioine, and mirthful jay, 
Alas / made Edmund soon forget 

His Mary and his boy, — ^P. 48. 

The time has not long gone by, since, in Edin- 
burgh, '< Intemperance was the rule to such a degree, 
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that exception could hardly be said to exist. Men 
appeared little in the drawing-room in those days ; 
when they did, not unfrequently their company had 
better been dispensed with. When a gentleman 
gave an entertainment, it' was thought necessary 
that he should press the bottle as far as it could be 

made to go When gentlemen were obliged to 

appear at assemblies where decency was enforced, 
they of course wore their best attire. This it was 
customary to change for something less hable to 
receive damage, ere going, as they usually did, to 
conclude the evening by a scene of conviviality. 
Drinking entered into everything. Then was the 
time when men, despising and neglecting the com- 
pany of women, always so civilising in its influence, 
would yet half kill themselves with bumpers, in 

order, as the phrase went, to save them 

Nothing was so common in the morning as to meet 
men of high rank and official dignity reeling home 
from a close in the High Street, where they had 
spent the night in drinking. Nor was it unusual 
to find two or three of His Majesty's most honour- 
able Lords of Council and Session mounting the 

bench in the forenoon in a crapulous state 

Many living men (1847) connected with the Court 
of Session can yet look back to a juvenile period 
of their lives, when some of the ablest advocates 
and most esteemed judges were noted for their 

convivial habits. Wine and business seem 

to have inextricably mingled in those days." — Cham- 
bers's Traditions of Edinbwrgh, 
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Note 6. 

TTten high resolves rose in his sofdy 
And whUe he pray* dy he wept, — ^P. 56. 

How beautifully simple, yet comprehensive and 
impressive, is the prayer of Venn I — *^ May it please 
Thee to grant us such a sense of Thy mercy, that 
we may never say there is no hope, and excuse our 
incorrigibleness by our desperation ; but that the 
goodness of Gk)d may lead us to repentance. Yet 
let us never presume on it to sin that grace may 
abound." 

Note 7. 

Antique^ cmd strange, these buildings seem 
In this dark tortitous street. — ^P. 79. 

^ Looking at the present state of this ancient 
street (the Cowgate), it is impossible to hear, with- 
out a smile, the description of it given by Alexander 
Alesse about the year 1630 — Uhi nihil est humile 
avl rusticum, sed omnia magnifica ! ( * Where no- 
thing is humble or homely, but everything magnifi- 
cent ! ' ) The street was, he tells us, that in which 
the nobles and judges resided, and where the palaces 
of princes were situated. The idea usufidly enter- 
tained of its early history is, that it rose as an ele- 
gant suburb after the year 1460, when the existing 
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city, consisting of the High Street aJone, was en- 
dosed in a wall. It would appear, however, that 
some part of it was built before that time, and that 
it was in an advanced, if not complete, state as a 
street not long after. It was to enclose this 
esteemed suburb that the city wall was extended 
after the battle of Kodden." — Chambers^ a Traditions 
of Edinburgh. 

Notes. 

And stiU the wretches drink, drink, drink. 
And shriek for one ctip more. — ^P. 81. 

How mortifying to our national pride to trace 
the following, alas I too truthful picture: "The 
Swedes, it is too weU known, are the most unsober 
people in the world ; next to Sweden comes reli- 
gious Scotland, in the amount of ardent spirits con- 
sumed by the civilised race I " 

Dr Bell forcibly observes : " If drunkenness is the 
vice par excellence of Great Britain, it is in an in- 
tense degree the vice of Scotland. The Scotch are 
one-third more drunken than the Enghsh, and one- 
half more drunken than the Irish. We may 

well ask this question, when we see, as we often see 
on the large scale, the victims of this degrading vice. 
These victims are the fathers and mothers of ragged 
children, the corrupted daughters of debauched 
artisans ; the present, and we may add the next, 
generation of paupers, beggars^ and criminals, not to 
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mention the horde of brutalised immigrants, Irish 
and Scotch, who infest and super-contaminate the 
low districts of our city. The evil is monstrous, in 
whatever hght we regard it." 

Mr Smith, governor of the Edinburgh prison, 
states that, '^the statistics of the Edinburgh jail 
shew that fifty-four per cent, of the offences for 
which individuals are committed to prison are the 
direct effects of drunkenness." 

" Drunkenness is the monster evil of our city and 
of our country. It meets the agents of this society 
at every step, and presents the most formidable 
barrier to the progress of their work. Often, in- 
stead of being permitted to proclaim the glad tid- 
ings of salvation, the missionary is obliged to settle 
some drunken brawl, to arrest the uplifted hand of 
an infuriated husband and father, and prevent him 
from inflicting a blow which would have plunged 
his wife or child into the eternal world, &ad brought 
himself to the scaffold ; or he finds the people so 
intoxicated, as that it would be worse than useless 
to introduce the subject of rehgion ; or, when they 
are sober, he finds them so besotted by the frequent 
use of spirituous liquors, as that it would be 
almost as hopeful to speak to the stones of the 
wall ; or when, by the blessing of God, some impres- 
sion has been made, and he is beginning to hope 
well of an individual, he frequently finds, that 
through the influence of the craving for stimulants, 
and the force of temptation from without, the per- 
son returns to his former ways, and becomes tenfold 
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more a slaye of sin than before. In such ways as 
these does this vice impede the progress of our 
agents, and many a sad tale could they tell of its 
bitter fruits." — Report of Edinburgh City Mission, 
1852. 

Note 9. 

Yet huddled into smallest space, 
They breathe, they live, they die. — ^P. 83. 

In Dr Bell's Analysis of Blackfriars' Wynd (leading 
from the Cowgate), he states, that "there are 142 
buildings in the Wynd, which contain 193 chambers. 
The average cubic contents of each chamber is 1000 
cubic feet; and the whole cubic contents of the 
dwellings in the Wynd are, therefore, 193,000 cubic 
feet. Hence it follows that the cubic space that faUs 
to each of the 1025 inhabitants is only 188^ cubic 
feet. Even the felons' cells for separate confinement, 
in the modem prisons, contain not less than 800 
cubic feet to each, and these are provided with a 
perfect ventilating apparatus. What a contrast this 
is with the provision for the poor I " ** This crowd- 
ing, or, in other words, this inhalation of contami- 
nated air — a contamination that is mightily en- 
hanced by the stifling gases, the product of ferment- 
ing filth — ^is one of several efficient causes of the 
low state of health which characterises the inhabit- 
ants of the Wynd, and of the disease which prevails 
among them." 

Dr Amot^ in his recent Report to the General 
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Board of Health, with reference to the extraordinary 
and apparently mysterious calamity which took 
place at Croydon, remarks : " But probably the most 
hurtful to man of all the aerial poisons, is that of 
his own expelled breath, when detained long around 
him, and breathed again. A considerable propor- 
tion of the sohd aliment and drink which he re- 
ceives, is thrown off by the lungs as a kind of 
excrementitious matter, in the forms of carbonic 
acid, water, and aeriform organic matter. The last- 
named portion gives a certain odour to the breath 
of many persons even in good health, and with im- 
paired health it becomes copious, offensive, and per- 
nicious. This organic matter, probably at firsts 
when it may be called fresh, is harmless, for a 
mother does not fear to kiss her beautiful child, 
nor do persons in a crowded church, or other places 
where healthy people assemble, much fear their 
neighbours, but there is no doubt that it soon be- 
comes putrid and noxious. In early states of so- 
ciety, before glass windows were used, and when 
men lived almost in the free air, they had no notion 
of this poison ; and that ignorance continuing 
through later times, explains to us many of the 
facts connected with the generation and spread of 
plagues or epidemics." The inference being, "that 
ventilation, or the constant substitution of pure air 
taken from the general atmosphere, for the contami- 
nated air of enclosed localities, is one of the most 
important parts of the art of preserving and restor- 
ing health." 
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Note 10. 

Oh I do these scenes^ so font, disgrace 

My own loved native land f 
Do sights so vile debase, poUute, 

Edina^s classic strand f — ^P. 86. 

" The mouth of almost every close is filled with 
loimgers, worse than Neapolitan kzzaroni — ^bloated 
and brutal figures, ragged and wretched old men, 
bold and fierce-looking women, and many a half- 
clad mother, shivering in cold winter, her naked 
feet on the frozen pavement, a skeleton infant in 

her arms. The fact may be doubted by 

some who have never left their drawing-rooms to 
visit, like angels of mercy, the abodes of misery and 
crime ; but no visitor of the Destitute Sick Society, 
— ^no humble and hard-working city missionary, — 
no enhghtened Christian governor of our prisons. — 
no superintendent of Night Asylum and House of 
Befuge, — ^none, who, like myself, has been called on 
to explore, amid fever and famine, the depths of 
human misery in this city, and has come in close, 
and painful, and heart-sickening, contact with its 
crimes and poverty, — I say, none of these will doubt 
it ; at leastj I have seen none who doubted it." — Dr 
(hahrie^s Plea for Ragged Schools, 

" The dens inhabited by out-door paupers, beg- 
garsy vagrants, the parents of ragged-school children, 
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&c. &c., are in obscure places. They are hidden 
among the masses of rotten, rat-haunted buildings 
behind the Grassmarket, Cowgate, West Port^ Can- 
ongate, &c. They are as repulsive as the class that 
inhabits them, and they are as difficult to describe. 
No description can convey an adequate idea of the 
horrors of these places. They are — 

*• Pierced by no star. 
That e'en I wept at entering. VariouB tongoea^ 
Horrible languages, and cries of woe^ 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

« » « 

Hade up a tumult^ that for ever whirls 

Bound through that air, with solid darkness stain'd 

like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies." 

Invebno, Caaao iii. v. 22. 

" These places must be seen ; and whoever wishes 
to have a just perception of what they are must 
visit them." — Dr BdCs ^ Bay and Night in the 
Wynda of Edinburgh,^ 

" Let any one for the first time pay a visit^ on the 
evening of the Lord's Day, to our Canongates or our 
Cowgates, and he will witness scenes of the most 
heart-rending description, — scenes of which, if he 
had not seen them, he could have formed no concep- 
tion whatsoever. Many of the public-houses are 
then open, and thronged with victims ; around them 
are gathered groups of wretched females, and of 
wild savage-looking men. As he passes them, their 
blasphemous imprecations and filthy talk fill his 
ears with horror, and make his very heart shudder 
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within him. On every hand are vast numbers of 
people loitering about, seeking their own pleasure, 
with apparently no other object in view than that 
of killing time." — Report of Edinburgh City Mis- 
siony 1852. 



Note 11. 

Tet see afar, midst clouds and storms, 
The star of hope hath risen, — P. 87. 

The star of hope ! what is it % Groping our way 
in the dark, we have stumbled upon the right prin- 
ciple at last. To enable us effectuaUy to save the 
souly we must minister to the wants of the body. The 
naked must be clothed, the hungry must be fed, as 
well as educated secularly and religiously. This is 
now universally admitted ; and having got hold of 
the right principle, let us see to it that it be acted 
upon, and carried out in all our dealings with the 
depraved and destitute of our land, as the only 
effectual means of combating and overcoming those 
social evils which are imdermining the very foimda- 
tions of society, and threatening ere long to burst 
forth like some destructive volcano, scattering ter- 
ror and death all around. 
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NOTB 12. 

To distant dimes we heralds send 

To plough the arid sand, 
Yet leave untiWd the deep, rich soil 

Of our own father-land, — ^P. 87. 

In the preceding note, allusion has been made to 
the only efifectnal way of dealing with the misery, 
wretchedness, and crime, by which, in every large 
city, we are surrounded. But of what avail will the 
discovery be, unless promptly, eneigetically, and 
comprehensively, nay, imiversally, acted upon ? 

Let a bazaar be got up for the sale of fancy work, 
—a subscription set a-foot,— or a public meeting 
convened, for the purpose of swelling the treasury of 
our foreign missions, and what sacrifices we see 
made, — what generosity displayed, — ^and what thrill- 
ing eloquence is poured forth, imtil heaven and 
earth seem stirred and aroused by the commotion ! 
Yet, that gorgeous array of finery may be displayed 
in the same city, where hundreds and thousands of 
our fellow-creatures are naked, houseless wanderers, 
without a place whereon to lay their head; these 
princely subscriptions are given, it may be, from 
the same locality where many are pining with hun- 
ger, nay, actually dying for want of the conmion 
necessaries of Ufe ; and these glorious strains of 
eloquence may almost penetrate to the dark and 
dismal hovels, where countless throngs of our own 
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countrymen ore wallowing in vice and crime, and 
from which may be heard the reproaching and bit- 
ter cry, — ^** No man careth for our souls." We ven- 
ture to assert^ that, if but a tithe of the vast sums 
expended on foreign missions were appUed to the 
excavation and enlightenment of the heathen in our 
own land, the arid deserts and moral wastes which, 
spite of all our boasted advancement, everywhere 
encompass us, would, under the blessing of the Most 
High, soon assume the gladdening appearance of fer- 
tility and beauty ; the deadly and pestilential at- 
mosphere be purified by the cheering and invigorat- 
ing light of the gospel ; and the loud universal hymn 
of praise and thanksgiving be heard throughout the 
length and breadth of our beloved land. "We know 
it is said, and we believe truly said, that those who 
are the warmest supporters of foreign missions, are 
the most zealous promoters of home schemes of 
reformation. But that the efforts made in behalf 
of the latter, are in any way commensurate to the 
necessitous nature of the case, let the revenue for 
home and foreign missions of our various churches 
testify. Surely, "the soul of a Scotchman is as pre- 
cious as that of a Hotentott or of a Hindoo." Nay, 
does not the charm of country and of home throw 
an additional interest over the former 1 It is de- 
lightful to read of the triumph and success of the 
far distant missionary, and to receive regular tid- 
ings of the Httle Indian boy or girl who is being 
reared in the paths of virtue and of holiness by our 
instrumentality. £ut^ oh ! surely it is not less de- 
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lightfiil to follow in the rugged pathway of the 
Christian philanthropist, as he ministers of the 
bread and water of life to those who are bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, and to see with our 
own eyes, the reclaimed and happy urchins in the 
Bagged School, and mark the progress of our little 
foundling as he scans the elements of Christian 
knowledge ! 

To be a Christian is to love with brotherly affec- 
tion all mankind. But there are degrees of love. 
A man has not^ and cannot have, the same affection 
for a stranger as he feels for those of his own 
household. The patriot has not, and never can have, 
the same undying love for his adopted country, as he 
has for his own father-land. Beligion^ when it enters 
the soul, hallows and deepens, instead of eradicat- 
ing or weakening, these emotions. 

Cast that pebble from this rocky bank into yon 
calm and peaceful lake which Hes slumbering be- 
neath. The tremulous ripples begin where the 
stone has sunk — ^imperceptibly they increase further 
and further from the spot, till the wide bosom of 
the lake heaves and vibrates in sympathetic imison. 
So it is with Christianity. Seated in the heart, 
the Christian's heart affections flow out, first to 
those of his own family, or his own household, yet 
gradually and surely extending its influence, imtil 
the whole human race are encompassed with its 
holy, and vivifying, and everlasting love. 

But let 'tis not be mistaken. We depreciate not 
the labours of the missionary in other lands, nor 
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wish his sphere of usefuLiess abridged. On the 
contrary, we hail with joy every accession to the 
ranks of those devoted men, who, leaving country 
and friends, and the comforts and happiness of 
social and civilised life, to brave the dangers of 
distant climes, ought ever to receive our warmest 
gratitude. We do not wish for less of missionary 
zeal, but only for more heartfelt interest and anxi- 
ous eflforts on behalf of our own countrymen. We 
do not think less of the pioneer of the Cross, as he 
discourses of the Saviour on the sandy deserts of 
A&ica, or on the burning plains of Hindostan ; but 
we think more of the humble missionary, prayer- 
fully and perseveringly pursuing his way along the 
dark alleys and dismal streets of our large cities, 
braving reproach, disease, and death, that he may 
win souls to Christ. We love not a Duff or a 
Williams less — ^we only love a Chalmers and a 
Guthrie more. 

Note 13. 

Her little room, poised high in air, — ^P. 90. 

" The popular story regarding houses of this kind 
is, that they took their origin in an inconvenience 
which was felt in having the Boroughmoor covered 
with wood, as it proved, &om that circumstance, a 
harbour for robbers. To banish the robbers, it was 
necessary to extirpate the wood. To get this done, 
the magistrates granted leave to the citizens to 
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project their house-fronts seven feet into the street, 
provided they should execute the work with timber 
cut from the Boroughmoor. 

"The only authentic information to be obtained 
on the point is presented by Maitland, when he 
tells us that the clearing of the Boroughmoor of 
timber took place in consequence of a charter from 
James IV. in 1508. He says nothing of robbers, but 
attributes the permission granted by the magis- 
trates for the making of wooden projections, merely 
to the desire of getting sale for their timber. After 
all, I am inclined to trace this fashion mainly to 
taste. The wooden fronts appear to have originated 
in open galleries— an arrangement often spoken of 
in early writings. These, being closed up, or formed 
into a range of windows, would produce the wooden- 
fronted house. It is remarkable that the wooden 
fronts do not, in many instances, bear the appear- 
ance of after-thoughts, as the stone structiire within 
often shows such an arrangement of the fore-wall, 
as seems designed to connect the projecting part 
with the chambers within, or to give these chambers 
as much as possible of the borrowed light. At the 
same time, it is somewhat puzzling to find, in the 
closes below the buildings, gateways with hooks for 
hinges seven feet or so from the present street-front 
•—an arrangement which does not appear necessary^ 
on the supposition that the houses were built 
designedly with a stone interior, and a wooden pro- 
jection." — Chambers^ 8 Traditions of Ediribv^gh, 
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Note 14. 

Oft here in Oreyfriars* churchyard lone, — ^P. 93. 

" This old cemetery — ^the burial-place of Buokanan, 
George Jameson the painter, Principal Robertson, 
Dr Blair, Allan Ramsay, Henry Mackenzie, and 
many other men of note, — ^whose walls are a circle 
of aristocratic sepulchres, will ever be memorable 
as the scene of the Signing of the Covenant ; the 
document having first been produced in the church, 
after a sermon by Alexander Henderson, and signed 
by all the congregation, from the Earl of Sutherland 
downwards, after which it was handed out to the 
multitudes assembled in the kirkyard, and signed 
on the flat monuments, amidst tears, prayers, and 
aspirations which could find no words — some writ- 
ing with their blood ! Near by, resting well from 
all these struggles, lies the preacher under a square 
obelisk-like monument ; near also rests, in equal 
peace, the Covenant's enemy, Sir George Mackenzie. 
The inscriptions on Henderson's stone were ordered 
by Parliament to be erased at the Restoration ; 
and holes are pointed out in it as having been in- 
flicted by bullets from the soldiery when executing 
this order. With the '88 came a new order of 
things, and the inscriptions were then quietly rein- 
stated." — Chambers^ s Traditions of Edinhwrgh, 
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Note 16. 

But chief, the Martyrs' sacred tomb 

Attracts their raptured eye, 
Where Quthrie and his great compeers 
m In peaceful dumbers lie. — ^P. 94. 

The principal attraction in Greyfriars' churchyard 
is, doubtless, the "Martyrs' Monument;" and few, 
we believe, can read its quaint^ yet impressive in- 
scription, without emotion : — 

" Halfc, passenger, take heed what you do see, 
This tomb doth shew for what some men did die. 
Here lies interr'd the dust of those who stood 
'Gainst peijury, resisting unto blood ; 
Adhering to the covenants and laws 
Establishing the same, which was the cause 
Their lives were sacrificed unto the liist 
Of Prelatists adjured, though here their dust 
Lies mixt with murderers, and other crew. 
Whom justice justly did to death pursue : 
But as for them, no cause was to be found 
Worthy of death, but only they were found 
Constant, and stedfjast, zealous, witnessing. 
For the prerogatives of Chbist their Euro, 
Which truths were sealed by fiuuous Guthrie's head. 
And all along to Mr Ben wick's blood. 
They did endure the wrath of enemies, 
Beproaches, torments, death, and ii^juries, 
But yet they're those who from such troubles came, 
And now triumph in, glory with the Laicb. 

" From May 27, 1661, that the most noble Marquis of Axgylo 
was beheaded, to the 17th February 1688, that Mr James Benwick 
sufTered, were one way or other Murdered and Destroyed for the 
some cause, about Eighteen Thousand ; of whom were executed 
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in Edinbux^h about an hundred, of Noblemen, Gentlemen, IGni- 
sters, and others; noble martyrs for Jesus Christ. The most of 
them lie here.** 

Note 16. 

Here in this vast and spacious square, — ^P. 95. 

" Skirting along the ruins of the old city wall, and 
passing down the Vennel, we descend into the Grass- 
market — a large, capacious place, with the excep- 
tion of some three or four modem houses, standing 
as it did two centuries ago, the most perfect speci- 
men in our city of the olden time. Its old massive 
fronts, reared as if in picturesque contempt of mo- 
dem uniformity, — some with the flat roofe of the 
East, and others of the Flemish schooj, with their 
sharp and lofty gables topped by the rose, the thistle, 
and the fletir de lis, — still look down on that square 
as in the days when it was one sea of heads, every 
eye tumed to the great black gallows, which rose 
high over all, and &om which, amid the hushed 
and awful silence of assembled thousands, came the 
loud last psalm of the hero of the Covenant^ who 
had come there to play the man." — Dr GtUhrie, 

Note 17. 

Master in Israel I great art thou. — ^P. 96. 

*' BrilHant and glowing as his (Chalmers) written 
pages are, they are cold and dull compared with his 
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Spoken intensity. The rough broken voice — the 
ungainly form — the awkward gesture — the broad 
dingy face— gave little Indication of what was be- 
neath. But the capacious brow ! — and the soul ! — 
mens agitat molem / " — Lord CoMum, 



Noraia 

And now they fffreak their vengeance dread 
On fancied dighte cmd wrongs. — ^P. 99. 

Nothing is more common than to hear the dissi- 
pated, the disappointed, the unfortunate, declaim 
against the cruelty, the selfishness, and neglect of 
the world, as if these were, in reality, the causes of 
their misfortunes ; the £ftct beings that these are 
merely the effects of their own wayward and criminal 
conduct. Let such examine narrowly and search- 
ingly into their own consciences, and instead of 
charging others as the cause of their &11, they will 
have abundant reason to lay the reckless charge to 
the secret springs and motives of their own evil 
hearts. 

Nothing is more difficult, even to the experienced 
swimmer, than to ascend against the stream — ^perse- 
verance alone can save him, for, alas ! he knows full 
well, that should he cease his exertions even for an 
instant^ the dark rolling current would soon carry 
him over the impetuous rapids into the abyss be- 
yond. It is equally difficult to regain our lost posi- 
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tion in society by breasting the dark and scowling 
billows of the world, but perseverance, under God^ 
will overcome every obstacle, imtil at last we again 
rejoice in the glad sunshine of returning prosperity. 
Gkxl helps those who help themselves. 



Note 19. 

'^ And thou, whose (Mpirationa high, 
Aind yearnings afterfame^'-^V, 100. 

The false and forbidding dogma, that the lover of 
literature could not be at the same time a man of 
business, is, fortunately, now completely and for ever 
exploded. Becent brilliant instances attest the per- 
fect compatibility of high intellect and lofty genius 
being combined with the most acute, active, and 
soUd habits of business. 

Two equally false dogmas still, however, to some 
extent, exert their influence in society, but which 
are not the less easily overthrown. I allude, first, 
to the commonly received notion, that the man of 
great grasp of intellect and commanding genius, 
must, of necessity, be outr^ in his conduct and be- 
haviour in the world — ^that, in short, there must be 
something in his walk and conversation, which at 
once distinguishes him from among the comtnon 
herd by whom he is surrounded. Now, every atten- 
tive reader of biography must admit, that the most 
prominent and attractive feature in the character of 
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the great) is their huhiutt. Those who hare been 
privileged to enjoy their friendship, will as readily 
admit that the great charm of their converse lay in 
its unaffected and childlike simplicity. Just in pro- 
p<»rtion as we rise from little to great minda^ we 
shall find humility becoming more humble, and 
purity more pure. " It is a Newton who sees him- 
self in a child on the sea-shore, and his discoveries 
in the coloured shells." 

The other equally fSftlse and absurd idea to which I 
allude, is this, viz., that to cultivate literature with 
success^ and to earn feune and renown, we must 
isolate ourselves altogether from the world, as any 
contact \rith which would destroy effectually every 
noble impulse, and check and impede every lofty and 
hallowed aspiration. To disprove this, willing wit- 
nesses are so numerous, that I scarcely know whom 
to select. I will, however, confidently rest my case 
entirely on the following evidence. 

*^ The Persian poet, Saadi, framed a lesson in a plea- 
sant apologue. Two friends spent a summer day in 
a garden of roses ; one contented himself with the 
colours and fragrance, the other gathered the choicest 
bloom, and carried it to his family. The home-Zt/e 
of genius is the moral of the story. Of many sons 
of learning it might be written : — 

" O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed. 
To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn." 

We overlook Richardson reading a chapter of a new 
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novel to a select circle in his grotto; and Sterne 
never wears so attractive an expression as hy his 
own fireside, while his daughter makes a fair manu- 
script, and his wife is busy with her needle. '^ I am 
scribbling away," he teLs a friend, " at my Tristram ; 
these two volumes are, I think, the best I shall write 
as long as I live. My Lydia helps to copy for me, 
and my wife knits and listens as I read her chapters." 
" The poetic hearth of Weston, with the sofa and 
warm curtains, and the adventures of the traveller 
by land or water. 



-by one made vocal 



For the amuaement of the rest^" 

recalls the visitor of the rose-garden who put the 
leaves in his bosom. Nor should we forget Milton 
inviting a friend to waste a sullen day by the fire, 
cheered by a 

" neat repast 
Of Attic taste with wine, when we may rise 
To hear the lute well-touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes, and Tuscan air." 

We breathe the Persian's rose again in Titian's gar- 
den-suppers, when the soft voices and instruments 
of Venetian ladies sounded from a thousand gondolas, 
gliding past in the moonlight. 

" A fSeuniliar letter of Hiny opens the domestic in- 
terior of a scholar, seventeen hundred years ago. . . 
The morning was Pliny's season of composition. 
Having arranged his subject, he called his secretary, 
who wrote from his dictation. A saunter on the 
terrace, or beneath a covered portico, and a short 
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carriage-drive, heightened his enjoyment of a siesta ; 
afterwards he took a longer walk, which he improved 
by repeating a Greek or Latin speech. Supper con- 
cluded the day with a book, music, or an interlude. 

« We have a graceful example in a poet who bor- 
rowed Pliny's language. Petrarch lived in the rose- 
garden 

" Jewell rose at four o'clock to prayers, 
and attended the public service in the cathe- 
dral at six. At mealtime, a chapter having been 
read, he amused himself by listening to scholas- 
tic arguments between young scholars, whom he 
entertained at his table. Then his doors and ears 
were open to all causes. About nine in the evening 
he called his servants to an account of the day, and 
admonished them accordingly. From this examina- 
tion to his study (how long it is uncertain, oftentimes 
after midnight) and so to bed ; wherein, after some 
part of an author read to him by the gentleman of 
his bedchamber, commending himself to the protec- 
tion of his Saviour, he took his rest. 

" Good Bishop Hall has furnished a sketch of his 
own studious life in a letter to Lord Denny. No 
trait is wanting to complete it. Like his famous 
contemporary, he was up in summer with the bird 
that first rises, and in winter often before the sound 

of any bell One while, as he tells us, his 

eyes were busied, and then his hands, or contempla- 
tion took the burden from both ; textual divinity 
employed one hour, controversy another, history a 
third; and in short intervals of pensive talk with 
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his thoughts, he wound up the scattered threads of 
learned researcL Thus he wore out the cahn morn- 
ing and afternoon, making music with changes. At 
length a monitor interrupted him. His weak body 
grew weaiy. Before and after meals he let himself 
loose from scholarship. Then company, discourse, 

and amusement were welcome. 

" Our own century supplies a common picture. 
The literary hfe of Southey was the rose-garden in 
the pleasantest reading of the allegory. He has 
recorded the various occupations of the day, and 
surely seldom were more learned fancies and reli- 
gious hopes collected into the space that comes — 

<* Between the lark's note and tlie niglitingale's.'* 

— WUmofa Pleobswes of Literature. 

To bring our evidence to a close, have we not a 
striking testimony to the ^ home-life of genius," in 
our own loved " Delta," who, only so lately, passed 
away from amongst us. A physician, in consider- 
able practice like Mr Moir, could not select his own 
time for study and composition. But there is a time 
for everything. It is only those who have Idast to 
do, who complain the most for want of time. Sys- 
tem, with a fixed determination to occupy every 
minute of our time, wiU enable us to overcome every 
obstacle, and to find leisure for study and contem- 
plation, when the man without method in the 
arrangement of his time, cannot satisfeictorily per- 
form any duty whatsoever. 

Well, what did the gentle "Delta" do, after the 
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turmoil and bustle of a busy day 1 Did he retire in 
a fit of dreamy abstraction, shutting himself up 
from his &mily, and from the world, only to reappear 
again when the inspirations of his genius had passed 
away. No, he sat down in his usual seat, collected 
and arranged his papers, and thought, meditated^ 
and composed, in the midst of his affectionate 
fiunily. 

But all this neither implies that the task of the 
poet is an easy one, nor that every one who attempts 
to scale the rugged hill of £une, returns successful 
from the pursuit. Wilmot truly says — 

^ The instinct must be in the mind, and the fire 
be ready to fell. Toil alone would not have pro- 
duced the Paradise Lost, or the Princtpia. The 
bom dwarf never grows to the middle size. Bous- 
seau tells a story of a painter's servant^ who resolved 
to be the rival or the conqueror of his master. He 
abandoned his living to live by his pencil But, 
instead of the Louvre, he stopped at a sign-post. 
Mere learning is only a compiler, and manages the 
pen as the compositor picks out the type— each sets 
up a jyoclk. with the hand. Stone masons collected 
the dome of St Paul's, but Wren hung it in air. 

^ Ease, when it has become constitutional, is called 
grace. Until he had got his one tune by heart, 
Gibbon wrote slowly. The simpler periods of Gold- 
smith flowed with painful eflfort. * Everybody,' was 
his own complaint, 'wrote better, because he wrote 
faster than I.' Cowper confesses that his pleasant 
Task was constructed with weariness and watching. 
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Burke's gorgeous imagery had very little of tbat 
rush which is commonly heard in it. Addison wrote 
out the patience of his printer; and Dr Warton 
assures us, that when a whole impression of a 
Spectator was nearly worked off, he would frequently 
stop the press to insert a new preposition. 

^'Pope, in his elegant epistle to Jervas, reminds 
his friend of their meditative hours, — 

' How oft in pleaaiiig tasks vn wear the day. 
While summer sons roll unperodved away * 
Sow ctft owr tUnUy-gravring worki impafi. 
While images reflect from art to art.'" 

Dr Chalmers, pursuing the same theme, forcibly 
remarks — 

" There is a certain showy and superficial some- 
thing which can be done in a very short time. One 
may act the part of a harlequin with his mind, as 
well as with his body ; and there is a sort of mental 
agility which always gives me the impression of a 
harlequin. Anything which can be spoken of as a 
feat, is apt to suggest this association. That man, 
for example, was a thorough harlequin, in both 
senses of the word, who boasted that he could throw 
off a hundred verses of poetry while he stood upon 
one foot. There was something for wonder in this ; 
but it is rarely by any such exploit that we obtain 
deep, and powerful, and enduring poetry. It is by 
dint of steady labour — ^it is by giving enough of 
application to the work, and having enough of time 
for the doing of it— it is by regular painstaking, and 
the plying of constant assiduities — ^it is by these^ 
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and not by any process of l^erdemain, that we 
secure the strength and the staple of real exceUenoe." 

Lord Cockbum, in his Life of Jeffrey^ also say&— 

'^ If thei^ be anything valuable in the history of 
his (Jefi&ey's) progress, it seems to me to consist 
chiefly in the example of meritorious labour which 
his case exhibits to yoimg men, even of the highest 

talent His early passion for distinction was 

never separated from the conviction, that in order 
to obtain it^ he must work for it." 

With reference to literatmre as a profession. Lord 
Cockbum elsewhere beautifully and justly remarks 
— '< Literature is seldom more graceful than when 
combined with something more solid.'* 

But success, alas ! crowns but few of the aspirants 
after fame. 

^ What are poets, philosophers, and men of gorge- 
ous fancies," exclaims the eloquent Wilmott, **but 
the chivalry of genius setting out in the morning of 
strength, to vanquish enemies of virtue, and bring 
home treasures of renown % How dazzling is their 
march with feme in the van ! Much they suffer ; 
many depart ; few return. The bravest sink wounded 
in the battles of life ; fierce arrows pierce the bosoms 
of the generous. Some feint in the wilderness, with 
the fountains in sight. So the tale of literature is 
sorrowful, as weU as glorious. The glittering pageant 
encloses a funeral procession, and the banner of Vic- 
tory droops over the hearse of the Conqueror." 
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Note 20. 

Here literatv/te with joyous smile. 
Bids thee no longer mourn, — ^P. 100. 

^ It was a happy thought to compare a mind, en- 
riched by reading and rejQlection, to a room in which 
a person talks with a beautiful woman, among the 
bahny lights of a summer evening ; and to see the 
image of a mind, neglected and rude, in the same 
apartment, when the sim is set and the lovely occu- 
pant has gone away. The man of taste and learning 
recognises himself in a figure. The cheering presence 
of Beauty, and the magical effects of colour, are con- 
tinually within him ; while Ignorance sits dark and 
lonely, till education opens its eyes to the flush of 
radiance, and unlocks its ears to the wise charming 
of the Charmer,— 

'The sweetest Lady of the time^ 
Well worthy of the golden prime.* 

The pleasure is within the reach of all true seekers. 
The common flower does not grow by the cottage 

door more joyfully in the sun and rain Every 

fresh acquirement is another remedy against affliction 
and time." — WUmofs Pleasures of LiteroAv/re, 

^ I remind the careless youth around me, that the 
successful pursuit of their present studies is indis- 
pensable to the attainment of fame or fortune in after 
life ; also to assure them, from my own experience. 
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that they have a value far beyond their subserviency 
to worldly prosperity; and will supply, in every 
situation, the purest and most permanent enjoy- 
ment, at once adorning and relieving the toils and 
vexations of a busy life, and refining and exalting 
the enjoyments of a social one." — Jeffrey** Inaugural 
Address at Glasgow, 

Orabb&— the poet of the poor — endured the greatest 
privation and misery, while endeavouring; earnestly 
and perseveringly, to build for himself a name in the 
literature of his country. Mr Chambers, in his 
short but succinct and interesting biography of the 
poet^ says, — "Under the eye of such parents, and 
mingling daily with the rough sons of the ocean — a 
witness of unbridled passions, and of manners remote 
from the sameness and artificial smoothness of 
polished society — Crabbe spent his earlier years. 

Orabbe's first teacher was an old woman of 

the village ; but as soon as he was able to read, he 
became, in a great measure, his own instructor. He 
devoured every kind of book and scrap of reading 
which came in his way, but especially works of 
fiction." In his apprenticeship, " his profes- 
sional duties were mingled with the drudgery of a 
form — ^for his master had more occupations than one 
— and he was the daily companion and bedfellow of 
the ploughboy." Removed to Woodbridge, " he be- 
came distinguished in a local circle, as a writer of 
verses. His poetical tendencies were nursed by an 
attachment he had formed in his eighteenth year, to 
a Miss Sarah Elmy, then residing in the house of her 
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micle, a yeoman named Tovell, at the neighbouring 
Tillage of Farham. Miss Elmy was a prudent and 
amiable young lady, qualified at once to inspire and 
criticise his song; and some years after, in more 
propitious times, became the poet's wife. 

"At the termination of his apprenticeship com- 
menced that series of hardships and misfortunes 
which gives to the poet's life its chief interest and 
value. On returning to Aldborough, he found his 
father irnable to advance hia professional education 
any further; and he^had no alternative but to 
descend once more to inose drudgeries in the ware- 
house on Slaughdenquay, which he formerly so 
much abhorred. His father had now become a sot^ 
and a domestic tyrant ; and violent and unseemly 
quarrels sometimes took place between him and the 
young poet. While daily engaged in piling butter 
and cheese in an open quay, in the dress of a com- 
mon warehouseman, George Crabbe did not forget 
his attachment to the muse, or to Miss Elmy." 
Arrived in London, " his little stock of money soon 
became exhausted ; his surgical instruments, books, 
and other little articles, went to the pawnbrokers ; 
he fell into debt with his landlord, and soon began 
to experience the greatest distress from want." .... 
"It was early in 1781, and when reduced to nearly 
the last degree of wretchedness, that ' some propi- 
tious influence,' as he himself calls it, impelled him 
to make a last effort of this kind with Edmund 
Burke." The effort was successful Mr Burke 
" having satisfied himself that the young outcast of 
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the London streets was a real poet> and possessed of 
the manners and feelings of a gentleman, he under- 
took to nifti" ^'-*^^^^ him tiU he should be able to turn 
his talents to some account.*' 

Under all his misfortunes, he was solaced hy the 
dreams of a poet^ and the hopes of a virtuous attach- 
ment. 

His dreams were realised. He was united to the 
object of his early attachment^ and took his place 
beside the greatest poets of the age. 



Note 21. 

B^U mothefy where, 1 where is heaven.— T, 103. 

We love to speak to children about heaven — ^its 
rapturous music, and celestial songs ; its angels, 
and archangels, seraph, and seraphim ; its robes of 
white, and harps of gold ; its jewelled streets, and 
mansions of glory I But we wrongfully imbue the 
youthful mind, when we describe it as a distant city 
in a far-off land. While adoring the wisdom, and 
power, and goodness of the Most High, we are too 
apt to forget another attribute of His character, viz. 
His omniscience. Is not Gtod everywhere 1 ^ Is He 
not in every part of His vast universe at one and the 
same time 1 Solemnising, yet comforting thought 1 
We cannot go where Gk>d is not ! Instead of repre- 
senting heaven, therefore, as at a great distance, 
would it not be a still more beautiful and impressive 
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thotight to instil into the mind of youth, that it is 
'oery near f Gkxl is near — ^heaven is near — ^there is 
but a step between thee and death — ^there is but a 
step between thee and heaven ! 



N0TB22i 

Like marble statuey Mary stood— P. 111. 

However agonising it must ever be to stand by 
the deathbed of those we love, we know there is 
nothing painful in the act of dying. In the most se- 
vere disease, the sufferer really feels no pain in the 
act of dissolution. How cruel, therefore, is it to dis- 
turb the last moments of the dying by our lamenta- 
tations and cries ! 

A child to whom I was tenderly attached, was 
suddenly snatched from my^mbrace. I knew it was 
death, yet kept composed until I saw the fell De- 
stroyer come near. The closing eye — the quivering 
lip — ^the damp cold sweat — ^the heaving bosom — ^the 
long-drawn sigh — ^told me all was nearly over ; when 
roused and troubled with overwhelming agony, and 
anxious that my dying boy would look upon me once 
more, I quickly called his name— «nd while eagerly 
bending over him, he slowly opened his eyes — ^but 
the expression I can never forget. It was as if he 
gently rebuked me for having stopped him on his 
journey heavenward, or having reluctantly aroused 
him from some delightful dream. He passed away. 
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but the scene — tbat long, last look— can never be 
effaced from my memory. 



Note 23. 

And Chalmers wept, — ^P. 111. 

There is nothing so loveable in the loveable charac- 
ter of Chalmers, as his intense love for, and affec- 
tionate sympathy with, the poor. He entered the 
abodes of poverty, like some ministering angel, intent 
upon errands and deeds of mercy, and never seemed 
so truly great or so exquisitely happy, as when en- 
gaged in his visitations to the very poorest of the 
people. To comfort the sorrowful, to soothe the 
afflicted, to console the dying, was his special work. 
Of him emphatically it may be said, he rejoiced 
with those who rejoice^ and wept with those who 
wept. Depicting the character of Thomson, he for- 
cibly drew his own portraiture — ^^'They understand 
the whole force and significancy of the contrast I 
have now been speaking of— when the pastor of the 
church becomes the pastor of the fitmily ; and he 
who, in the crowded assembly held imperial sway 
over every understanding, has entered some parents* 
lowly dwelling, and prayed and wept over their in- 
fant's dying bed." 
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NOTB 24. 

Dost thou admire this noble HaU f — ^P. 121. 

" The Parliament House, a spacious hall with an 
oaken arched roof, finished in 1 639, for the meetings 
^of the Estates or native Parliament, and used for 
that purpose till the Union, has since then, as is well 
known, served exclusively as a material portion of 
the suite of buildings required for the supreme civil 
judicatory — ^the Court of Session. This hall, usually 
styled the Outer House, is now a nearly empty space, 
but it was in a very different state within the re- 
collection of aged practitioners. So lately as 1779, it 
retained the divisions, furnishings, and other features 
which it had borne in the days when we had a 
national legislature, excepting only that the portraits 
of sovereigns which then adorned the walls had been 
removed by the Earl of Marr, to whom Queen Anne 
had given them as a present when the Union was 
accomphshed." — Chambers' Traditions of Edinburgh. 

Note 25. 

Justice and truth for ever guard 
His pure unsullied life. — ^P. 124, 

" It was not to what the world calls genius ; it 
was not to brilliant imagination, nor even to extra- 
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ordinary intellectual ability, still less to the powers 
either of the accomplished orator or the skilful 
dialectician, that he (Lord Justice General Boyle) 
owed his great success. It was the uncommon force 
of his moral character, the analysing vigour and 
energy of his mind, which remained unimpaired to 
the last hour he was amongst us ; but above all, it 
was the earnest and ungrudging zeal with which he 
devoted everything, and sacrificed everything, to the 
one paramount consideration of filling up the full 
measure of his public duty." — Speech of John Inglis, 
Esq.^ Dean of FacvUy, 

Note 26. 

But Cochbum^ quick, impressive, keen 

The mystery to reveal, 
In broad round doric language bold, 

Probes deep with searching zeal. — ^P. 126. 

In his life of Jeffrey, Lord Cockbum has built his 
own monument. Attached affectionately to each 
other during life, their names now go down to 
posterity imperishably together. 

Note 27. 

Frigid in mien, his sharp, shriU tones 

Thrill every heart with fear ; 
His language pompous, accent strange, 

Fall harsh upon the ear. — ^P. 128. 
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Jeffrey, writing from Oxford, says — ^"The only 
part of a Scotchman I mean to abandon is the lan- 
guage ; and language is all I expect to learn in 
England." His biographer adds — " He certainly suc- 
ceeded in the abandonment of his habitual Scotch. 
He returned in this respect a conspicuously altered 
lad. The change was so sudden and so complete, 
that it excited the surprise of his friends, and 
furnished others with ridicule for many years. But 
he was by no means so successful in acquiring an 
English voice. With an ear which, though not alert in 
musical perception, was delicate enough to feel every 
variation of speech, what he picked up was a high- 
keyed accent, and a sharp pronunciation. Then the 
extreme rapidity of his utterance, and the smartness 
of some of his notes, gave his delivery an air of 
affectation, to which some were only reconciled by 
habit and respect. The result, on the whole, was 
exactly as described by his friend, the late Lord 
Holland, who said, that though Jefl&ey 'had lost the 
broad Scotch at Oxford, he had only gained the 
narrow English.' " — Lord CoMurrCs Life of Jeffrey. 



Note 28. 

Tet the condemrCd, on couch of straw. 
Slept softly as a child^-^-V. 134. 

It is a remarkable fact, that those condemned to 
die, generally sleep long and soimd on the night 
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before their execution. To somsy wliat a terrible 
awakening ! 



Note 29. 

Mark well that taU and TMirdyform^ 
Those features chiseHTd rare. — P. 137. 

The character of Dr Quthrie, whose name has 
now become a household word among his country- 
men, is thus summed up by Lord Cockbum in his 
lAfe of Jeffrey, " A man of imwearying benevolence, 
chiefly in the haunts of neglected destitution, and 
one of the most eloquent of living preachers." 



Note 30. 

TesI intellect the sceptre wields, 
Eeason reswmes her throne. — ^P. 145. 

In many instances, those labouring imder disease 
of the brain, if not sxiffering from hereditary insanity, 
recover their intellect a short time before death. 
How solemn, yet cheering the thought ! The clouds 
and storms passing away, and the troubled spirit 
getting time to prepare for eternity! 



BALIJLKTTNB, PBINTEB, EDINBUBOR. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON THK YABIOUS EiaTIOMS OT 



iixit (Mian. 

NORTHERN WARDER. 

The Tillage here simg is Glammis— the most romantic village 
probably in all Forfarshire j and not a few will be ready to 
recognise in the clergyman, whose worth and family misfor- 
tanes are so tonchingly delineated in the first part of the 
poem, the late venerable Dr Ly;on. The i>oem before ns is a 
first production. Its great merit is a certain sweet and fluent 
facility of style and imagery, which reminds you of a limpid 
and rapid, if not profound stream. Passages of it glide on 
with an ease that is quite delightful, and which you read with 

a certain smooth, even, and delectable gratification 

The spirit of the whole poem is fine. It shows an amiable 
and gentle being, smit with a passion for nature, touched with 
a warm sympathy for man, and uniting to these a profound 
reverence for Gtoa : religion— not assumed, but real— beats 
in every page of the poem. We beg, then, to recommend 
this litue volume to our readers right cordially. 

MONITOR. 

This little volume possesses considerable i>oetical merits 
pictures scenes of tender and pathetic interest, and presents 
moral lessons wbich are of general and deep concern to persons 
of all classes. The sentiment is thoroughly evangelical ; and 
the tendency of the descriptions of Sabbath scenes and of 
bereavements by death^ is to promote spirituality of mind and 
devotional feeling. We regard the second part, which con- 
tains a number of pieces of less length than the first, as more 
poetical : seversJ of the prayers and hymns are nnvple, affect- 
ing, a/nd im/premve. 

CHRISTIAN TIMES. 

Scenes of rural life in Scotland, well imagined and poetically 
depicted. The author withholds his name ; but, if he can 
produce a work equal throughout to manv passages in this — 
as we suppose— first essay, his name and his poetry may be 
honourably launched into the world together. 
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Imbued 'with a deep and earnest religious feeling The 

sketches are effectively drawn, amd wUh aU the wm^patkoi 
of the " Cotta/r's Saturday Night" 

HOGQ'S INSTRUCTOR— GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

The spirit of the poem is gentle, amiable, fall of cheerful 
piety, and of warm appreciation of the beauties of nature. 

DUNDEE COURIER. 

The poem before us is highly creditable to the author's lite- 
rary taste, and we expect to derive the same pleasure in 
reading more of his poetry; which, if characterised bv the 
same simplicity of style and elegance of expression, will not, 
we are sure, fail to gratify its readers. 

INVERNESS ADVERTISER. 

The author deserves to receive that measure of approval 
which will encourage him to persevere in the literary path in 
which his genius leads him. We more readily predicate the 
ultimate success of the author, from the circumstance of a 
perceptible superiority in the concluding part of the volume 
over the opening lines. Having got over the ordeal of "the 
start," he oegins to feel a confidence in his own powers, and 
gives free scope to the play of a refined fancy worthy of a poet. 
A tale of love, towards the conclusion of the volume, i» dis- 
tinguished by genuine pathos. 

GLASGOW EXAMINER. 

We have in the first part a description of morning, accom- 
panied by a hymn. The village is nxet descnbed ; then the 
school and schoolmaster ; the churchyard and church ; the 
sacrament j the minister, manse, and various scenes of sorrow 
and Christian triumph. Part Second contains a great variety 
of topics —such as Home, the Maniac, the Shepherd Boy, &c. 
The subiect is interesting and the sentiment pious ; and many 
will find the work one of much interest. 

GLASGOW CONSTITUTIONAL. 

There are indications of something higher in the second 
part. The maniac's songs are the best instances of this 
{jromise. 

GREENOCK ADVERTISER. 

This work is from the prolific press of Messrs Johnstone & 
Hunter. It is exceedingly handsome in appearance ; and its 
contents are of a character quite superior to what is generally 
to be met with in such little works. 
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" Maniac" is written in a peculiarly affecting strain. 

Tbe pervading spirit oi tids poem we must admire, and 
trust that the author will yet do something for a name among 
the poets of his native land. 

FALKIRK HERALD. 

A very creditable production, evincing much good feeling 
and an ardent love for the materials of poetry. 

MONTROSE REVIEW. 

. The author has a fine eye for the beauties of nature, united 

with fluency of style and expression. The tale of the 

&c. &c. &c. 



THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 

It may, perhaps, bespeak for the amiable author of this 
▼olume an mcreased portion of public attention, if we state, 
that it is. " by permission," inscribed to the far-famed Dr 
Thomas Uuthne, of Edinburgh — ^a fact which is a guarantee 
for its general spirit. It would be difficult, without an exten- 
sion incompatible with our space, to give an adequate idea of 
the general contents of the volume. To some extent Mr 
Gutmie runs of necessity in the same groove with Gtoldsmith 
in his " Deserted Village," and with Crabbe in several of his 
productions, as also witn Ebenezer Elliott, and, indeed, to go 
nirther, with Cowper himself. But it is only just to say, 
that Mr Guthrie has imitated none of them ; and that, beyond 
the general ^ints of the subject, they have little in common. 
The volume is strongly marked by a dash of originality. He 
acts as the prophet of the village, the bard of the people, 
chronicling all events and describing peculiar characters. In 
such a woM, truthfulness is everything — the power of a book 
consists in its truth ; and thus tested, Mr Guthrie has esta- 
blished his claim to take a chief place among the poets of the 
peasantry. He is undoubtedly a man of genius as well as of 
a cultivated mind and extensive information ; and, better 
still, the volume is stamped throughout with marks oi Chris- 
tian principle. 

EDINBURGH ADVERTISER. 

The poem is distinguished by pathos, peat purity, and ten- 
derness of feeling, and an ardent appreciation of the beauties 
of nature. 
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The author is a true poet. The superior pietjr, purity, and 
oonsequent happiness of rural as compared with city life, nerer 

had an existence save in the morbid &ncy of poetasters 

The legends of Glammis Castle are b€»utiially interwoven 
with the tales in the third and fourth parts of the poem. 
This — the second — edition is mnch improved. The notes 
are of considerable historic value, and make the volume 
almost a guide-book to Glammis Caatle. 

HOGG'S INSTRUCTOR— REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

Of " Village Scenes," by James Car^ Ghithrie, we hav^ 
spoken before. It remains only to say, that the second edi- 
tion, which lies before us, is very mudi improved, corrected, 
clarified, intensified, and sweetened. 

GLASGOW COURIER. 

We admire very much the spirit of this poem, and it 
indicates that the author is capable of something even better. 
He has devoted) his muse to scenes of natural beauty: the 
style is sweet and fluent, and rural life is finely imagined and 
expressed with simplicity and elegance. The volume, which 
is from the press of Messrs Johnstone & Hunter, is beauti- 
fully printed, and handsomely done up. We trust that the 
second edition will meet with a speedy sale. 

GLASGOW EXAMINER. 

We noticed with much pleasure the appearance of the first 
edition of this work, and now have the sulditional satisfaction 
of intimating the publication of a second edition. We are 
happy that the public has sanctioned the fiivourable opinion 
of the press, and demanded a second edition of the sweet and 
elevating pieces which compose this pretty volume. 

NORTHERN WARDER. 

In a notice of this work some few months back, we expressed 
a verv favourable opinion of its merits. It possesses many 
excellencies, and is one of those rare publications which may 
be resorted to with pleasure and pi*ofit at any leisure moment. 
The beauty of the poetry is enhanced by the deep devotional 
feeling and patriotic sentiment which pervades every line. 
The first edition, though published anonymously, has heea 
sold off in a few months. The second appears with the 
author's name on the title-page. It has undergone a thorough 
revisal, and fresh matter has been introduced. We trust Mr 
Guthrie will consider that he is a debtor to the religions 
portion of the country, and that he will not allow the talent 
he so eminently possesses to lie idle. 
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EDINBURGH EVENING POST. 

The standard is yery bigh hy vhich the effusions of the bard 
are judged. The present Yolume we regard as very excellent, 
and are glad to find that it stands high in the estimation of 
the critics and the public. There is much of freshness and 
simplicity about Mr Guthrie's muse, and withal it is given to 
the best of subjects — ^to scenes of natural beauty, and themes 
of sacred importance — or the history and legends of the past, 
as in the many fine lines which are dedicated to Glammis 
Castle, so associated with the history of Scotland, and to which 
the grand genius of Shakspeare has ^ven a yiyid and endur- 
ing mterest. We wish for Mr Guthne's rolume an extensive 
circulation. 

GREENOCK ADVERTISER. 

Amid the hundreds of poets who year by year commend 
their writings to the public, few have tne fortune to 
reach a second edition. We are glad to find that the one 
before us has been of those which occasionally win the public 
ear, as we are confident that no one can have visited with the 
writer the scenes he has described without having derived 
both pleasure and profit. And he has shown himself no 
thankless accjspter of the public homage; for the popularity 
he has met with has induced the author to add much new 
matter, introducing additional characters and scenes, and 
giving touches where he found them requisite to bring out 
more fullv those which already occupied his canvass. The 
locality oi the poem is one of the most romantic and beautiful 
in Scotland, and the writer regards it with a loving as well 
as a poetical eye, so that it is not to be wondered at that his 
sketches are vivid and delightful ; and he nicely introduces, 
too. the interesting tales and wild legends with which every 
hill and glen in the country is connected. The volume is 
altogether a very delightful one, imbued throughout witii a 
healthful and manly piety. 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

This is the second edition of a poem written by a native of 
Glammis, and chiefly based on the scenery, characters, and 
history of that romantic village. The fact that a second edi- 
tion has been required, sufficiently assures us that the first 
has had a deservedly large circulation, both in the locality 
more particularly interested in it and throughout the countiy 
generally. Glammis may be proud of its place in a poem 
which has been highly eulogized by the critics of the press 
generally, and which our townsman, Mr Gtilfillan, has com- 
mended as "gentle, amiable, full of cheerful piety, and of 
warm appreciation of the beauties of nature." 
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DUNDEE COURIER. 

Haying fonnerly expressed our opinion pretty fully on this 
elegant little volame of " Village soenes^*^ we do not intend, 
nor indeed is it necessary, to enter into any analysis of the 
poem. The public has apx>eGlated its smooth flow of ideas 
and fine pious sentiments, oy calling for a second edition in a 
Terr short time. We wish the present edition equal success 
with the former one. 

PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER. 

By buying up the first edition of this poem, the public has 
expressed its opinion of it in a way whicn renders tne oinnion 
of critics of less importance. Mr Guthrie is of the gentler 
order of poets. Description is hiaforte, but he is not limited 
by the range of natural beauty. Glammis is the village upon 
which his poem centres, and the many historical and tradi- 
tional associations of that locality are mcefully depicted or 
reflected in his sweetly-flowing song. The life and work of 
the parish minister, with their many associations, are the 
main theme of the first part of it — a fine theme for the reli- 
gious muse, which Mr Guthrie's is. But he is equally at 
home in tiie region of old legends, in which he deals lately 
in the concluding parts of the poem. A fine vein of (fas- 
tened and pensive thought runs through the whole, and the 
book deserves the patronage it seems to have received. 

FIFE HERALD. 

There could scarcely be a better theme for descriptive 
poetry than the one chosen by Mr Guthrie. A piece of such 
a kind requires no plot, just as a village needs to have no 
plan. An agreeable assortment, rather than a fine unity, is 
expected in reference to landscapes, narratives, and sketcnes. 
The theme, though not tasking the highest powers of genius, 
admits of a truly poetical treatment. The scenery wiH want 
the soot, smoke, and bustle of that which lies near a town ; 
the characters will have an originality not frittered away by 
the constant pressure of social masses, whilst there will be 
enough of incident, both mirthful and tra^c, to thrill and 
please. Mr Guthrie is a genuine poet, and does fiill honour 
to the village of which he sings— its glens and hills, woods 
and streams— its clergyman, schoolmaster, postman, miller, 
and wooing lads and lasses— and its tales and l€«;ends. His 
reflections are as natural and animated as his descriptions; 
and his vein of Christianity is as broad throughout the piece, 
as the different roads in the village leading to the churcn. 

BRECHIN ADVERTISER. 

In these days, when poetry is at a sort of discount, and 
poets seem nearly an extinct race, or, if tiiey venture to 
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warble forth a strain at all, like their fayourite bird, only 
'* sing darkling," it is a rare thing to meet with «iich a 
volume as the one now before us. Mr Ghithrie has produced 
not merel^r a readable book, but a most delightful one, that 
does the highest credit to both his head and his heart. We 
do not wonder that his work has so soon reached a second 
edition ; and now that it has come forth carefully revised, 
and with a considerable amount of additional matter, we 
venture to predict that the ** Village Scenes " will become a 
great favourite with all who love nature and " nature's true 
simplicity." Did our space admit of it, we would willingly 
enter into a more minute analysis of the poem, but we must 
content ourselves with warmly recommending our readers to 
peruse it for themselves. We cannot, however, conclude this 
brief notice without pointing out one of its most valuable 
chi^acteristics, — ^viz., the thoroughly Christian spirit which 
pervades its t>ages. The amiable author is not only possessed 
of manv of tne higher qualifications of a true poet, — such as 
a deep love of nature, a high appreciation of natural scenery, 
warm affections, and a felicitous power of description, — ^but 
he seems to be himself embued with orthodox sentiment and 
fervent devotional feeling ; and, accordingly, his aim is not 
merely to captive the imagination, but to enlighten and im- 
prove the heart. We may just add, that the typnosraphy and 
binding of the volume are such as reflect the highest credit 
on the publishers, and fit for taking its place among the 
elegandes of the drawing-room table. The following extract, 
taken at random, is subjoined as a specimen of the author's 
style :— 

** See bow the hoar-frosf s firinges hang 
Fantastic, where the linnets sang. 
And bright begem the leafless thorn, 
Where blackbirds whistled to the mom. 
The village now can scarce be seen, 
The snow Ues deep upon the green ; 
On hills, or plains, or mountains high, 
No green spot glads the wearied eye ; 
Stem winter hath her mantle spread. 
Each thing looks torpid, drear, and dead; 
The snn, with cold and dazzling rays, 
For man no sympathy displays; 
The leafless woods are calm and still. 
The shepherd's harp upon the hill 
Unstrang and rante neglected lies, 
And cold and cheerless are the skies; 
Ko graceftd swallow skims the air. 
With rashing wings, so bright and fair; 
No Joyftil larks at heaven's gate sing. 
Whose notes erst made the woodland ring; 
No noisy rooks in flocks repair. 
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Their sweet foiWdden feest to share; 
The streams emit no marmurlng soxmd^ 
The monntsln rill no longer bomids ; 
In icy fetters chain'd they lie. 
Like snllen cnlpritB doom'd to die." 

QLASQOW WEEKLY SPECTATOR. 

A Tolume of sweet and tme poday. dedicated to the Bev. 
Br Guthrie^ and therefore redolent alike of religion and phi- 
kntbrony. It is no small praise to allege that tiie merit of 
the antDor's pleasing and smooth-flowing pases is concentra- 
ted in the almost faultless purity of their diction, relieyed 
by the occasional beauty of tnought and expression evinced. 
For instance, the opening is one of skilful polish : — 

** The son is np, the linnet sings^ 
With mnsie sweet the woodland rings, 
The shepherd's lateu so soft and low, 
Glad warbling swells afar below; 
And incense fresh fl*om spreading thorn 
Perftimes the wings of rosy mom. 
The fishes swift in silVry stream, 
The insecta bright in morning beam. 
The bleating she^ on sanny hill, 
The soft, meandering mountain rill. 
The woodlarks wild in greenwood shade^ 
The lint- whites tar in forest glade, 
The fl*agrant flowers of every hue, 
The woodbine bright with early dew. 
The zephyr sweet, the heather bee, 
The kine afar on clover lea, 
The hymning woods, the teeming air, 
Each mountain, hill, and valley fair. 
Ton purple clouds that skies adorn,— 
Rejoice to greet this summer mom." 

One thought occurred to us in the perusal of these " Village 
Scenes," and we know not that we should venture to say that 
the name of Wordsworth constantly reverted to our mind, as 
the pure simplicity and delicate refinement of character aud 
the heart betrayed by this inexperienced author suggested the 

analogy A very beautiful lyric closes the second part 

of the poem : — 

**OhI bright arose the glorious san, 
Sweet blush'd the rosy mom ; 
Blythe sang the shepherd on the lea. 
The bird upon the thorn," dec. 

JOHN O'QROAT JOURNAl. 

We have perused the "Village Scenes" with satis&ction 
and delight. That good poetry is scarce, is becoming a trite 
observation. It is therefore all the more refreshing to meet 
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-wii^ a work which, though it may not be placed in the high- 
est ranks of poetry, is written throughout in an amiable, 
excellent spirit, and in a pleasine, captivating style. It is 
manifestly the production of a well-regulated nund, possessed 
of refined sessibility, and high moral and religious principle. 
.... We have not met one line which, dying, the autnor 
"would wish to blot." The volume is most tastefully got 
lip, and reflects credit on its spirited publishers. 

&c. &c. &c. &o. 
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EDINBURGH EVENING POST. 

The third edition of a descriptive poem appearing within a 
comparatively short time, in an age supposed to have allowed 
the taste for poetry to become almost extinct, is surely no 
slight tribute m itself to the merits of any such production. 
The present elegantly got up edition of Mr Guthrie's sweet 
melinuoius poem is, moreover, stamped with royal approba- 
tion. Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to add it to 
the royal library. Glammis, the locality of these '* Village 
Scenes," is certainly one of the most remarkable spots m 
Scotland. Embosomed in majestic woods, we question if any 
existing relic of feudal grandeur presents so commanding an 
aspect as the gigantic and gloomy castle, which completely 
overmastered the feelings of Sir Walter Scott. But the 
sweet rural village at the gate, the ffjrlvan scenery, and natu- 
ral beauty by which it is environed, would alone render it 
surprising had Glammis found no poet to sing its praise. 
. . . . In the second edition, the author seems to nave greatly 
amplified his original piece Dy the introduction of tales and 
legends — such as the ^akspearean one of the death of king 
Malcolm ; and the historical tragedy of the trial and condemna- 
tion for witchcraft of Lady Glammis. In the present issue he 
has not much altered the text, but has amplified the notes with 
notices of natural science, i)articularly ornithology and botany. 
Mr Guthrie's genius is best adapted to touch tne springs of 
domestic interest ; and even in the newer portions of his 
poem, the higher beauties belonff to those * * touches of nature 
that make the whole world kin.^ Not strictly a sacred poem, 
Mr Guthrie's is unquestionably a religious one ; and we are 
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glad to see that, in giving it a more connected form, he has 
striven at the same time to improve the moral every incident 
imparts. Sometimes he even essays a flight beyond earth and 
its village scenes : — 

'^O oft, loved one, thine eyes upraise," &c. 

There is a freedom from affectation, a parity of conception, 
and high moral beauty in all he writes, which incite us to 
recommend his elegant and original volume to our readers. 

BRECHIN ADVERTISER. 

We have had occasion to notice, with the highest approba- 
tion, the two previous editions of this most interestmg and 
truly pjoetic poem ; and we are glad to notice that the public 
appreciation of its merits has been so si^ificantiy expressed 
by so speedy a demand for a third edition. We cordially 
reiterate our former commendations, and merely add, that the 
present edition is considerably improved by the addition of 
some valuable notes, and by the elegance of its external ap- 
pearance. 

LITERARY GAZETTE. 

** Village Scenes " has reached a third edition, — a rare dis- 
tinction in these prosaic days, where the author has not, as 
in the case of Robert Montgomery, any extrinsic popularity 
to account for the sale of his work. 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER 

As the " Scenes " which the author so well describes are 
those of a beautiful village in For£Etrshire, this chaste volume 
should find a place on the book-shelves of the entire reading 
population of our country. 

DUNDEE COURIER. 

The poem, besides its poetical merits, conveys many lessons 
of piety and morality, which leave on the reader weighty and 
yaluable impressions. 

FREE CHURCH MAGAZINE. 

Chronicles the events and describes the characters of the 
village with much truthfulness and simplicity. 

&c. &c. &C. 
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